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Legislators examine 


oy Glen Bergendahl 

On Friday, Feb. 21, local legislators 
convened at Northern Essex to examine 
budget requests the college has made to 
Gov. Michael Dukakis. Under Dukakis’ 
capital outlay budget, $500,000 has been 
recommended by the governor for the 
purpose of interior and exterior repairs of 
Northern Essex. 

Joe Brown, dean of administration, 
commented, ‘‘I am ashamed of the little 
amount of money the administration and 
legislature have given us for maintenance 
repairs in the past. This year the gover- 
nor has recommended -$500,000 for the 
purpose of repairing heating, air condi- 
tioning, ventilation and parking lots. We 
ask you as legislators to watch this bill 
for us.” 

Capital outlay prioritized 

Rep. Frank Emilio, D-Haverhill, ex- 
plained, “Capital outlay items are 
prioritized and there is a good chance that 
Northern Essex’s request could be struck 
completely.”” Emilio suggested to Brown 
_ the request should be part of the regular 

_ base budget. “‘Otherwise,”’ he said, ‘‘Nor- 


thern Essex may get nothing.” Brown 
then countered with the fact Northern 
Essex has always requested maintenance 
repairs in the regular budget as well as 
the capital outlay. 

Brown also expressed concern that 
anytime the division of capital planning 
outlay (DCPO) is involved with a project, 
it takes 10 years to complete. Rep. 
Nicholas Buglione, D-Methuen, reiterated 
Emilio’s suggestion when he said, ‘“‘By 
adding another line item under Northern 
Essex base budget requests, the DCPO 
does not have to be involved in 
maintenance work.” The problem is any 
budget request exceeding $25,000 must 
be allocated to the DCPO to do the work. 


Northern Essex requesting 

$1.5 million for LEEP site 
President John R. Dimitry announced 
to the legislators Northern Essex is re- 
questing $1.5 million for the purpose of 
centralizing LEEP facilities. ““You can on- 
ly go so far with scratch facilities. Law- 
rence deserves something better,’’ 


' Dimitry noted. Sen. Nicholas J. Costello, 
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DIRECTOR OF STUDENT Activities Steve Michaud. 


— Fred Samia photo. 
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budget items 


D-Amesbury, asked Dimitry how $1.5 
million could be justified when Northern 
Essex is currently spending $100,000 on 
LEHEP facilities. Dimitry said, “It is time 
Lawrence got the kind of comparable ser- 
vices which exist in places like Haverhill 
and other community colleges.” 


Rep. Thomas G. Palumbo, R-Newbury, 
inquired about specific sites in Lawrence 
currently under consideration for a LEEP 
campus. Dimitry explained, “There are 
currently 12 sites under consideration, 
but we have been asked to pledge con- 
fidentiality in regard to the people who 
might be interested in renting or selling 
us space.” 


Later Dimitry was asked why anyone 
would want to keep such a matter con- 
fidential. ‘‘It involves a specific business. 
They may be considering leaving town 
and don’t want people to know just yet. 
Also by making such an announcement 
it could under value the property,” 
Dimitry claimed. 


(continued on page two) 


Michaud wants to improve 
quality of student life 


by Glen Bergendahl 
Northern Essex Student Activities 


Director Steve Michaud is not afraid to 


take a risk, On. Thursday, March 6, 


"a Northern Essex will present the movie, 


“Rocky Horror Picture Show,’’ at 8:p.m. 


in the cafeteria. Ticket prices are $3 and 


can be purchased through the student ac- 
tivities office or student senate. Those 
familiar with “Rocky Horror” might 
think it uncharacteristic of Northern 
Essex to host this event. 

Formal attire prohibited 

For those who have yet to be baptized 
into a ‘Rocky Horror” setting, be advised 
to dress in a wardrobe fit for painting a 
house. ‘‘Rocky Horror” thrives’on au- 
dience participation and no one comes out 
the way he went in. Toilet paper, rice, pop- 
corn, eggs and squirt guns are likely to 
come into play and eventually the au- 
dience members have the appearance of 
a collective horror show. 

Michaud says, ‘“‘There is such a 
prévalent sense of apathy on this campus 
right now. People seem to be caught up 
in their own lifestyle. Running ‘‘Rocky 
Horror Picture Show”’ is risky, but we 
plan to take the necessary precautions. 

“We are trying to get more of the stu- 
dent population involved and something 
like this can put a spark to that. It’s a 
night when people can have fun and act 


a little weird for an hour and a half. Sur- 
vival kits will be available for $1. They 
will include toilet paper, rice and toast.” 
Bring your own squirt-guns. 

Survey student interests 

Michaud is in the process of 
distributing campus-wide surveys, asking 
students how activities on campus can be 
improved. ‘‘We need input from the stu- 
dent body. We can program events but 
we really don’t know what the students 
like,”” Michaud emphasizes. 

Student indifference widespread 

When asked whether the student 
senate and finance committee can ac- 
curately represent the student body, 
Michaud acknowledges, ‘“‘We have a hard 
enough time just getting people to run for 
the senate. People are getting elected 
with a total of 30 votes. We have an 
average turnout of 100 voters.” 

The student finance committee consists 
of five student senators who are respon- 
sible for advising the delegation of stu- 
dent activity money to clubs on campus. 

Asked whether such a process is ar- 
bitrary and whether the distribution of 
money might be decided through campus 
voting, Michaud explains, ‘‘I’m not con- 
vinced we could get enough students in- 
volved to make a voting system wor- 

(continued on page 12) 
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Not just the biggest, NECC 


is the best community college in the 
state and intends to stay on top by 
pushing ahead with plans to build a 
new high technology building. Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry discusses 
NECC’s plans for the future. 

(page two) 


Making no secret of his pol- 
itical views, ABC newsman Sam 
Donaldson critiques the Reagan ad- 
ministration during a talk at Salem 
State College. (page eleven) 
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The country is looking at 


the NECC program using computers 


to develop course materials. Al 
Foucault, NECC director of instruc- 
tional media, tells why Northern 
Hssex is attracting so much attention. 

(page five) 


Facing new challenges, 
Paula Fuoco, former Northern Essex 
student and founder of ‘‘Feed the 
World Week,” finds the heavy course 
load at Boston University and her 
involvement on the daily college 
newspaper a rewarding experience. 
(page seven) 


Haverhill Mayor William 
Ryan talks with Observer co-editor 
John Foley about the new found in- 
terest in housing development in the 
city. The Greater Boston housing 
boom, which has resulted in the 


highest prices in the nation, has final- 


ly reached Haverhill. (page three). 


Successful seasons for both 
Northern Essex basketball teams. 
The men Knights finish with a 21-7 
record. The women Knights end the 
year with a 20-7 record. Both teams 
are likely candidates for regional 


tournaments. (page nineteen) 
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New building will meet many needs 


repares for the future 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 
— File photo. 


by Kristen King 

Commenting on the necessity for a 
technology building on campus, President 
John R. Dimitry said in a recent Observer 
interview, ‘‘We are preparing our 
students to keep up with technology.” 

Citing banking as an example, Dimitry 
said, ‘‘It is becoming increasingly com- 
puterized and will never go back to the 
old ways.” 

The building will house computer term- 
inals, a photovoltaics lab (the creation of 
devices that draw energy from the sun) 
a printed circuits lab and a graphic arts 
room, among others. 

Computers on the rise 

When asked about the need for a 
technology building in the face of a 
downturn in high technology in the Mer- 
rimack Valley, Dimitry said he has no 
doubt that many industries are becoming 
increasingly electronic and computer- 
driven. “In that sense, we can’t go 
wrong.” 

Office space 

In addition to labs and classrooms, the 
new building will provide office space for 
200 faculty members, alleviating over- 
crowding in the existing buildings. 

Child care center 

A child care center is included in the 
plans for the building. 

“Until we have a child care center on 
this campus,” Dimitry said, ‘‘there will 


LEEP site discussed 


(continued from page one) 


Sending legislators 
on “fool’s errand” 

Palumbo noted, ‘‘In order for us to lob- 
by the Ways and Means Committee you 
must come up with two or three specific 
sites. Without more details you &re sen- 
ding us on a fool’s errand. I personally 
don’t think you can say to the Ways and 
Means Committee, ‘Give us $1.5 million,’ 
without a specific plan.’’ Costello asked 
Dimitry if Northern Essex had substan- 
tial community support in Lawrence. 
Dimitry noted, ‘Well, we are having a 
luncheon for the mayor. We believe if you 
do good deeds you will get what you 
deserve.” Rep. Susan Tucker, D-Andover, 
stressed, ‘‘We need to set up a task force 
on the issue of a centralized LEEP site.” 

LEEP employment program) 
graduates 35 

Kathy Rodger, director of LEEP, an- 
nounced 35 students have graduated 
from the employment training program 
in the areas of electronics, welding and 


machine operating. Of those graduates, 
90 percent have found employment. 

Tucker asked, ‘‘Since welding, elec- 
tronics and machine operating are tradi- 
tionally male programs, what is being 
done for women?”’ Rodger responded, “Of 
the 35 graduates in the three programs, 
we have had five women complete the 
electronics program and two in machine 
operating.”’ 

Rodger gave a rundown of the cross 
section of students participating in 
LEEP. She noted, ““‘The average LEEP 
student has a five through nine grade 
level of education. They are classified as 
the working poor. We also have 10 to 12 
completely illiterate adults.” 

Rep. Kevin Blanchette, D-Lawrence, 
concluded, “‘A centralized site for LEEP 
is a vital necessity in the continued suc- 
cess of the program. A great deal of 
Lawrence is made up of the Hispanic 
population. For many of these people, 
LEEP is the only means of improving 
their standard of living.”’ 


Reagan's ‘triple whammy’ 


President Reagan’s budget for higher 
education would impose major reductions 
on student aid programs with a ‘“‘triple- 
whammy:” 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program 

may collapse 

(1) Proposed changes in the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program threaten the col- 
lapse of the entire program, which ac- 
counts for 62 percent of total federal 
financial assistance. Banks may pull out 
of the program if the special allowance is 
reduced and the in-school interest subsidy 
is eliminated as the budget proposes. 

The current program, costing $3 billion, 
supports over $9 billion in annual loan 
volume for over three million students. 


(2) Some 1,186,000 students would be 
dropped from eligibility for other pro- 
grams already appropriated for FY 86 
and scheduled for allotment this fall. 

These cuts would triple the losses 
already suffered by the initial sequestra- 
tion under the Gramm-Rudman deficit 
reduction act. They would be accomplish- 
ed by applying the reduction schedule 
which the law requires when Pell funding 
is insufficient, and by rescissions in other 
programs to eliminate State Student In- 
centive Grants and Direct Loan capital 
contributions and to reduce funding for 
Supplemental Grants and College Work- 
Study. 


Middle income eligibles threatened 

The reduction of Pell awards will be 
necessary because the Administration is 
not requesting a supplemental appropria- 
tion to make up a $215 million funding 
shortfall and the $154 million sequestered 
by Gramm-Rudman. 

This will drop 290,000 middle-income 
eligibles from the program and reduce 
awards for another 500,000 recipients 
with family income between $12,000 and 
$20,000. 

Rescissions would cut another 304,000 
awards by eliminating the State Student 
Incentive Grant program; 202,000 
awards by eliminating capital contribu- 
tions to the Direct Loan program; 
271,000 awards by cutting Supplemental 
Grants $155 million; and 119,000 awards 
by cutting College Work-Study $90 
million from the original appropriation. 


Supplemental Grants and College 

Work Study would be eliminated 

Another 2,100 awards to needy 
students would be lost by proposed 
rescissions to eliminate all graduate 
fellowship programs funded for this fall. 
Special services under the TRIO pro- 
gram, serving over 460,000 students, 
would be cut in half by another proposed 
rescission. 


(3) The third phase of the Administra- 
tion’s triple whammy against student aid 
programs, its FY 87 proposals, would 


be students who will not be able to attend 
college.” 

When first conceived « over a decade ago, 
the building was intended to be a fine arts 
center, but the idea was rejected twice by 
Gov. Michael Dukakis and once by Gov. 
Edward King. 

In order to get approval for the 
building, the college changed the purpose 
of it. 

Dimitry maintained there will be an 
auditorium in the new building for the 
performing arts. 

ESS FORE RRS EI SIT 


‘Traditional skilled workers 
must become computer 
literate to keep their jobs.’ 


Center for business and industry 
The college’s Center for Business and 
Industry (CBI) is training students in one 
and two year programs in the fields of cir- 
cuit board printing, banking, materials 
management and other industrial areas. 
Most of the teachers are faculty 
members, but many come from area 
industries. 
Dimitry stated that classes are being 
dded but ‘‘the manv areas we 
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take effect in Academic Year 1987-88. 
Further proposed restrictions of: Pell 
Grant eligibility would cut funding by 
$800 million below the amount needed to 
fund a $2,100 maximum, making it serve 
816,000 fewer eligibles than the current 
program. 

Supplemental Grants and College 
Work-Study would be eliminated, and 
replaced by a new work/grant program 
which would provide 681,000 fewer 
awards and require institutions to pro- 
vide 50 percent matching funds by 
1990-91. 

Direct Loan program 

would be replaced 
The Direct Loan program would also be 
replaced by a new, unsubsidized and 
substantially higher-interest loan pro- 
gram (instead of five percent, T-bill rates 
plus three percent accrued and com- 


haven’t even begun to tap.”’ He hopes to 
see arapid acceleration in growth rather 
than a gradual increase in the number of 
CBI programs. 
Circuit board industry 

The circuit board industry, peculiar to 
the Merrimack Valley, is expanding, with 
six employers of circuit board printers 
currently located in the area. Dimitry said 


that 650 students have gone through the ~ 


one-year certificate program which will 
soon become a two-year associate degree 
program. 

Dimitry stressed the growing need for 
computer literacy in the tool and die in- 
dustry. ‘‘A person must be able to operate 
a computer to run the machinery,” he 
said. ‘‘Traditional skilled workers must 
become computer literate to keep their 
jobs.” 

25th anniversary 

The college will be celebrating its 
25-year anniversary through Dec. 31. 

For information, students may contact 
President Dimitry’s office or Patty Gray, 
chairman of the committee. 

“Northern Essex is not just the largest, 
most comprehensive community college 
in New England,” Dimitry said “It’s the 
best.” 

“This is just the beginning. Twenty- 
five years from now we will not recognize 
the campus because its characteristics 
will, have changed and expanded.”’ 
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pounded in school and repaid for the life 

‘of the loan on an income contingent basis) 

which would serve an estimated 411,000 

fewer students. With the repeal of SSIG, 

this would provide some two million fewer 
awards than the FY 86 appropriation. 

Higher interest to pay 

The Administration’s revised 

Guaranteed Loan Program would serve 

an estimated 3,251,000 borrowers 


(619,000 fewer than currently), who would 


pay interest at T-bill rates until the third 
year of repayment, with in-school interest 
accrued and compounded; T-bill rates 
plus three percent thereafter (currently 
borrowers are charged eight percent, paid 
by the government while in school). 
Eligibility for unsubsidized PLUS loans 
would be expanded, increasing the 


number of borrowers setae ks By an 


estimated 343,000. 
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Students represented on Regents 


Gov. Michael S. Dukakis recently 
authorized legislation assuring student 
representation on the Massachusetts 
Board of Regents of Higher Education. 
The board determines statewide higher 
education policy on issues ranging from, 
but not limited to, tuition and pro- 
gramatic development to equal access 
and affirmative action. 

Statutory recognition of the public col- 
lege and university Student Government 
Associations as official representatives of 
their respective student bodies in gover- 
nance issues affecting academic affairs 
and student life was also attained in the 
passage of House Bill 6507, also known 
as the ‘‘Student Regent/Student Govern- 
ment Associations Bill.” 

‘Most progressive student legislation 
in the country’ 

The bill, signed into law by Gov. 
Dukakis last Dec. 23, was labeled ‘‘the 
most progressive student empowerment 
legislation in the country”’ by the United 
States Student Association. 

It was written so that an under- 
graduate is selected in the first year from 
the community colleges, in the second 
from the state colleges, and in the third 
from the state universities, a cycle that 
is to be repeated to fairly seat a student 
on the Board of Regents. 


Crowd gathers for mock signing 

A mock signing of the bill by Dukakis 
last Jan. 15 brought many legislators, 
students, and members of the media to 
speak of and witness the symbolic event 
that hailed Massachusetts as the 18th 
state to enact such legislation. 

At the press conference, Gov. Dukakis 
reiterated some central themes of his 
“State of the State” address that he 
delivered the day before. He cited a col- 
lege education as part of the American 
dream and Massachusetts’ responsibili- 
ty to ensure the availability of public 
higher education through financial aid in- 
creases and scholarship programs. 

In reference to such responsibility, he 


Ryan brings stability, growth to 


HAVERHILL MAYOR William H. 
Ryan. — File photo. 


By John Foley 


According to Haverhill Mayor William 


Ryan, the Greater Boston and Merrimack 
Valley housing and development boom 
has now reached into the city of 


Tax assistan 


Northern Essex Community College of- 
fers free income tax assistance to 
students on campus, individuals who can- 
not afford professional tax help and par- 
ticularly to low income, non-English- 
speaking persons and handicapped 
taxpayers. 

Tax payers with relatively simple tax 
returns can obtain help with basic tax 
forms through the Volunteer Income Tax 
Assistance (VITA) program at Northern 
Essex. Tax forms 1040A, 1040EZ and the 
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6507. 

mentioned the GI Bill that enabled all 

veterans the opportunity for continued 

education and declared, ‘‘I don’t think it 

should take a war to reniind us” of it. 
Governor picks one of three 
selected from 28 nominees 


Haverhill. 

Ryan said that right now there are 
more than 2,000 new housing units going 
up in Haverhill. Some are already under 
construction and others are to begin soon. 
Ryan also predicts that another 


-8,000-10,000 more units are in the city’s 


long range future. 

The mayor has a strong sense of the 
history of both Haverhill and the Mer- 
rimack Valley area. He sees the Valley as 
a single, closely dependant community. 
He sees Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill 
as being linked not only geographically, 
but industrially, economically and 
ethnically as well. 

“The boundaries are invisible. I happen 
to administer an area called Haverhill, 
but we're not an island in this region. 
We're all very much linked. We’re really 
one community.” states Ryan. 

Why So Long? 

It has taken a considerable amount of 

time for the housing boom to expand its 
way into Haverhill. Ryan views the 
reason for this as too many years of 
unstable government. He says that hav- 
ing a different mayor every two years has 
hurt Haverhill for 30 years. 
Ryan said that his message to the voters 
when he was first elected was that he 
wanted to provide a stable continuity of 
government. 

Although Ryan accepts the two-year 


ce offered 


basic 1040, including exemptions, deduc- 
tions and special credits are included. 
Spanish-speaking assistance is available. 
Now-April 15 
Monday-Friday 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. — Mon., Wed., Fri. © 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. — Tuesday 
11 a.m.-2 p.m. — Thursday 
Tiled lounge in the Student Center, 
Northern Essex Community College, ex- 
it 52 off route 495 in Haverhill, Roger 
Dufresne, Coordinator. 


“MASSACHUSETTS GOV. Michael S. Dukakis at the mock signing of House Bill 


— State House photo. 
Michael Ferrigno, executive director of 
the State Student Association of 
Massachusetts, fielded questions con- 
cerning who the first student would be on 
the Board of Regents. 
As outlined by the new law, the selec- 


term system for the reason that it keeps 
a mayor always on his toes and accounti- 
ble to the people, he also adds, “‘some of 
the things I started in my first term are 
just now beginning to bear fruit. It took 
four years.” 

Ryan said it takes a long time to build 
relationships, and that people invest a lot 
of time in a mayor in his first term. 

“The longer you re in this job, hopeful- 
ly, the better you get at it, and you hope 
to pay dividends on the time the people 
invested in waiting for you to develop,” 
he said. 

What’s Good For All, Is Good For One 

Mayor Ryan’s strong sense of unity 
with the other communities of the Mer- 
rimack Valley was evidenced in his at- 
ititude toward Emerson College’s recent 
relocation to Lawrence. 

When Emerson decided to consider a 
move to the Merrimack Valley, Haverhill 
was one of the first to make a bid by pro- 
posing a deal that included land adjacent 
to Northern Essex. But, when Ryan 
realized that Emerson would not be com- 
ing to Haverhill, he worked to see that it 
would end up somewhere in the Valley. 

“Tt doesn’t make that much difference 
if it is in Lowell, Lawrence or Haverhill. 
As long as it’s in the Merrimack Valley, 
we all benefit,’’ Ryan added. 

We Want to Hold on to our Residents 

It was mainly the bargain prices that 


tion process begins with the student 
governments’ submitting a name to the 
Student Advisory Committee (comprised 
of the 28 student trustees), which 
evaluates all nominees. No more than 
three names will be given to the governor 
‘for his final consideration. 


Students relate new right to justice 

championed by Martin Luther King 

January 15 was also the celebration of 
the birthday of the late Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and several student speakers 
noted its significance in relation to the 
passage of the ‘‘Student Regent/Student 
Government Associations Bill.” 

Ferrigno said King was a “‘champion 
for justice” and that ‘‘what the students 
have won is justice.” 

State Student Association President 
Matthew Donoghue spoke of the educa- 
tional value the new bill will provide for 
students and will enable the actualization 
of the ideals which are expressed by 
King’s statement, ‘‘Intelligence plus 
character. That is the goal of true 
‘education.”’ 

Karen Lee, a member of the SGA at 
Roxbury Community College, said, ‘‘Dr. 
King gave eloquent voice to the concerns 
and the struggles of those individuals 
who were under-represented, skewed 
over.” She also mentioned “‘the team ef- 
fort of students’’ in the five year long 
struggle for the legislative victory. 


Fight originated on the 
Amherst campus 

Clare Bouzan, University of Massa- 
chusetts/Amherst student government 
member and co-chair of the Student 
Senate Committee on Public Policy, men- 
tioned that the legislative fight originated 
on the Amherst campus. 

Mark C. W. Montigny, president 
emeritus of the SSAM, spoke of the need 
for ‘‘an agreeable cap on tuition’’ and in- 
troduced.SSAM’s new Alumni Organiza- 
tion which will maintain students’ in- 
terests as a main function of their agenda. 


Haverhill 


first brought the housing boom to 
Haverhill. Units in Haverhill were as 
much as 25 to 50 percent lower in price 
than other areas. 

Ryan also credits the city’s develop- 

ment programs for making Haverhill a 
more attractive and desirable place to 
live. Unfortunately though, things caught 
on so fast that prices have almost tripled 
in one year. 
To address the rising prices, Ryan is look- 
ing at ways to work with prospective 
developers to set aside a certain percen- 
tage of units to help make low-cost hous- 
ing available to local residents. 

“We want to hold on to our native 
iresidents. We don’t want to price 
‘ourselves out of our own city,”’ Ryan said 

New Study Just Released 

According to a study just released by 
the National Association of Realtors, the 
Greater Boston area may contain the 
most expensive homes in the nation. 

In the Boston area, in the last quarter 
of 1985, the median price of an existing 
single-family home was $144,880 — a 38 
percent increse over a year ago. Over the 
past two years prices have increased a 
total of 70 percent, and experts expect 
another 10-20 percent increase in 1986. 

Both real-estate and banking experts 
sight a strong local economy and limited 
available housing as the primary reason 
for the skyrocketing prices. 


Bring your W-2 forms, interest 
statements from banks, copies of your 
1984 income tax returns, the tax package 
you received in the mail and other perti- 


nent tax documents. 

For more information contact Jean 
Poth, Chairperson, Division of Business 
at (617) 374-3624. 


McAuliffe scholarship started 


Framingham State College announces 
the establishment of a S. Christa Cor- 
rigan McAuliffe Scholarship and Ex- 
cellence Fund as a special tribute to 
Christa who was a 1970 graduate. 

For people wishing to make a donation, 
checks can be made out to the FSC Foun- 


dation, S. Christa Corrigan McAuliffe 
Scholarship and Excellence Fund, and 
mailed to the FSC Foundation, S. Christa 


Corrigan McAuliffe Scholarship and Ex- 
cellence Fund, Framingham State Col- 
lege, Framingham, MA 01701. 


Creative arts 
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Classic play starts April 4th at NECC ~ 


by Gloria Buckley 

The production of Arsenic and Old Lace 
will be presented the evenings of April 4, 
5 and 11 at the Top Notch Theatre. The 
classic play concerns sisters Martha and 
Abigail Brewster, their nephews Teddy, 
Mortimer and Jonathan. Teddy, who 
thinks he is Teddy Roosevelt, has been 
living with his aunts since his mother 
passed away. 

The aunts easily solicit his help in their 
criminal pursuits. Their prideful pastime 
is making elderberry wine which they 
enhance with arsenic and share willingly 
with many who cross their path. 

The peaceful view of the cemetery from 
their window has been inspiring to the 
aunts in their efforts to bring peace into 
the lives of others by way of their wine. 

Nephew Mortimer who lives nearby 
may be “playing with more marbles.” He 
truly would not like to see harm come to 
the “‘sweet” old aunts. 

Teddy and Mortimer are reunited with 
their brother Jonathan when Jonathan is 
in need of a place to hide. He has been im- 
prisoned for murder but escapes and 
visits the family with his friend Dr. Eins- 


tein. 
Jonathan finds he must prove his iden- 
ity however. The doctor has performed 


Festival attendees. 


RANDY SILVERMAN, Bob Cammarata and Pat Loughman present a skit to Arts 


surgery on his face as a disguise. 

Jonathan discovers that the aunts are 
also guilt# of murder. 

He knows his brother Mortimer wants 
him out of the house. He makes a pact 
with Mortimer. If Mortimer does not 
reveal his presence to the police, he will 
not divulge the crimes of the aunts. 

Inevitably, the authorities arrive on the 
scene to take Teddy away. 

Jonathan wrongly assumes Mortimer 
has revealed his identity and that the 
police are there for him. 

Teddy’s reference to the ‘‘malaria vic- 
tims” begins a revelation of the aunts’ 
murderous activities. 

The cast is as follows: : 
Abby Brewster — Debbie Tilden, Rev. 
Doctor Harper — Randy Silverman, Ted- 
dy Brewster — George Dupree, Officer 
Brophy — Meg Doherty, Officer Klein — 
Bill Cushing, Martha Brewster — Cyndi 
Rosa, Elaine Harper — Tracy Gagnon, 
Mortimer Brewster — _ Patrick 
Loughman, Mr. Gibbs — Richard 
Lawless, Jonathan Brewster — Bill 
Copeland, Dr. Einstein — Jim St. Onge, 
Officer O’Hara — A.J. Sullivan, Lt. 
Rooney — Paul Waz, Ms. Witherspoon — 
Laura Deroian and Spenalzo — Robert 
Cammara. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Gordon College plans fair 


An International Fair is planned for 
April 12 at the Gordon College campus. 
It will be sponsored by the Northeast 
Consortium of Colleges and Universities 
in Massachusetts. 

All students and faculty interested in 
international affairs, travel/study oppor- 
tunities and cultural activities are invited 
to participate. 

They are welcome to share with the rest 
of the college communities their opinions 
on global issues, as well as exhibits, ar- 
tifacts, music, and food — from their 
areas of the world. 

People are asked to participate in- 
dividually or with a group. Presentations 
may include slides, artifacts, or drama. 
Possible issues for panel discussions 
might be Star Wars, apartheid, com- 
parison of educational systems, refugees, 


Sf. 


Gryphons present fairy tale 


GRUMBLING GRYPHONS. 
— File photo. 


global debt, attitudes of third world coun- 
tries toward superpowers or travel/study 
abroad. 

The fair is to give international 
students and others, of the eleven colleges 
of the consortium, a chance to meet each 
other. 


‘Those who may be interested to learn 
more may check with Dr. Usha Sellers, 
chairperson of the committee for interna- 
tional studies. 

Members of the consortium include 
these schools: Bradford College, Endicott 
College, Gordon College, Marian Court 
Junior College of Business, Merrimack 
College, Middlesex Community College, 
Montserrat School of Visual Art, North 
Shore Community College, Salem State 
College and University of Lowell. 


The Grumbling Gryphons 
Children’s Theatre presented ‘‘The 
Snow Queen” at the student center 
Friday night. 

The Hans Christian Anderson fairy 
tale enchanted the audience with live 
Elizabethan music and medieval 
drama masks. Children and adults at- 
tending participated in the show. 

The Gryphons come from Connec- 
ticut and have been touring New 
England schools, libraries and 
museums since 1978. Director is Leslie 
Elias. 

The group also offers workshops in 
mask making, puppetry, poetry, 
drama, mime, circus acts, mythology, 
juggling and music. 


SUSAN SANDERS will be directing “‘Arsenic and Old Lace.” 


Parnassus hosts festival 


by Kerrie Despres , 

The Festival of the Arts pot luck lunch, 
sponsored by Parnassus Feb. 19 in the 
conference area of the library, to generate 
student input of NECC’s literary 
magazine. 

About 30 people attended to view art 
work, acting performances, singing, and 
reading. Everyone seemed to enjoy 
themselves immensely. 


Among some of the student presenta- 
tions was a display of personal art work 
by Chris Costanzo. She showed the au- 
dience various drawings and paintings. A 
group of actors put on a humorous satire 
of the cartoon ‘“Tennessee Tuxedo.” Ac- 


tors included: Randy Silverman as Chum- 
ly the Walrus, Pat Loughman as Ten- 


Boston Globe sponsors 
New England film festival — 


The Arts Extension Service and the 
Boston Film/Video Foundation announce 
the Boston Globe’s sponsorship of the 
11th annual new England Film Festival. 
The 1986 event marks the third year of 
the Globe’s sponsorship. The festival 
presents the most outstanding indepen- 
dent and student films from New 
England in a three-day event beginning 
with the Awards Screening on May 30 at 
Berklee Performance Center in Boston. 
Subsequent screenings also take place at 
the Boston Film/Video Foundation and in 
locations throughout New England. 

“The Boston Globe has been a genuine 
supporter of the art of film and, through 
the New England Film Festival, has 
deliberately chosen to celebrate creative 
independent and student film being pro- 


Bach featured 


All-Back Concert — The works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach will be featured 
in the second concert of the 1986 Chapel 
Concert Series Sunday, March 9, at 3 p.m. 
in the Endicott Auditorium, Endicott 
College, 376 Hale Street, Beverly. Com- 


' any prose, poetry, drama, fiction, essays, — 
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nessee, and Bob Cammarata as the 
Demon and Mr. Wipple. sel tagietl 

Two folk songs were sunginChineseby = 
We-hua Ssui who was almost a show in 
herself. An original composition, “Roll - 
Me On,” was sung by David Jordan who 
also played acoustic guitar and 
harmonica. 

After the meeting, there was a pot luck 
lunch of French bread, cheese, grapes, 
cider, cookies, cupcakes, and various 
other ‘‘goodies.”’ 

Parnassus’ next issue comes out this 
spring so the deadline is soon. If you have 


_-_ 


black and white photos or drawings, drop 
them off in room C-353 (in a box marked 
Parnassus) or in the office of English Pro- 
fessors Eleanor Hope-McCarthy and 
Cathy Sanderson in C-349. ; 


. 
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duced in the region,’ says Pam Korza, 
Festival director. ‘‘The Globe’s $1,000 | 
Best of Festival Award, sponsorship of 

a major Awards Screening, and 
newspaper coverage have really 
catapulted the event into the limelight of 
regional film festivals.” 


The New England Film Festival is the : 
region’s only competition and exhibition 
forum for independent and student film- 
makers. The festival is presented by the 
Arts Extension Service (AES) of the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education, Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts at Amherst and the 
Boston Film/Video Foundation. Film- 
makers who would like entry information 
should call AES, 413-545-2360. Entry a 
deadline is March 21. i 


at Endicott : 


poser/pianist Raymond Loring, Endicott 
College Music Director, will conduct a 
baroque ensemble and the Endicott Col- 
lege Chorus in this All-Bach Concert. 
Admission is free. Call the college at 7 
927-0585 for more information. 
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Foucault develops creative projects 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Northern Essex Director of Instruc- 
tional Media Al Foucault has written an 
article for publication in the journal, 
“Technical Horizons in Education.’’ The 
article is entitled “The team approach to 
authorizing computer assisted instruc- 
tion,” and is. scheduled for publication in 
the October ’86 issue of “THE.” 

Northern Essex used as a model 

Foucault recently attended a national 
conference which centered on the develop- 
ment of course materials through the use 
of the computer. After attending the con- 
ference, Foucault claims, ‘Nobody in this 
country has produced the quality of 
usable materials we have. After seeing on 
a national level what little was being 
done, I thought our activities would be 
a good role model for everyone else.” 

Northern Essex currently has in- 
tegrated 60 hours of course curriculum 
into the micro-computer, with some 
courses having enough computer material 
to span an entire semester. Through the 
ideas, of Foucault and other faculty 
members on campus, Northern Essex has 
taken computer-assisted instruction a 
step further. 

Title Ill money pays way 

For the past four years, Northern 
Essex has received funding under the 
Department of Education Title III grant. 
“The money is being used to look at the 
utilization of the latest educational 


_ technology in regard to curricula and 


computers. We have developed the abili- 
ty to produce computer assisted instruc- 
tion in connection with interactive 
videos,’ Foucault explains. ; 

Through the Title III grant, faculty 
members are encouraged to create educa- 
tional videos through a course reduction 
incentive. 

Each participating faculty member 
gives up two courses in order to correlate 
a video. In turn, money from the grant 
is used to replace teachers in the 
classroom. 


This year, four videos are being 
developed. Mary Wadman is currently 
working with Foucault to produce train- 
ing materials on the subject of chemistry. 
Frank Champoux is working on a com- 
puter literacy video, while Marjorie Mar- 


tin concentrates her efforts on historical ~ 


Concord, Mass. 

Foucault is also in the process of im- 
plementing an original authoring system 
for computers. ‘‘We are trying to develop 
a software package to meet our needs 
more specifically. The ones that are easy 
to use are not sophisticated and the ones 
that are sophisticated are difficult to 
use,”’ Foucault says. 

Always been a generalist ‘ 

Foucault’s early © educational 
background does not lend itself to his cur- 


PROFESSOR PATRICIA McDERMOTT reviews a lesson module with Alan 
Foucault, director of instructional media. 


— File photo. 


rent field of employment. He graduated 
from Northern Essex with an associate’s 
degree in mental health technology, mov- 
ing on to Bradford College where he 
received a bachelor’s degree in. social 
sciences. 


‘While I was at Bradford I was sort of 
up in the air. I became exposed to the 
studio environment as a work-study stu- 
dent at Northern Essex. I had always 
liked the concept behind presentations 
and staging. It stems from my hobbies, 
photography and music. 


‘‘When I graduated from Bradford, I 
was offered a full time job as a counselor 
for $8,000 a year. It was clear to me I had 
to find another way to make a living,’ 

oo 


Foucault comments. It wasn’t until he 
went to Boston University and majored 
in broadcasting that his career began to 
take shape. While at BU, he worked at 
WBZ-TV, channel four, Boston, where he 
served as production assistant for the 
program, ‘‘4-Today.”’ 

Foucault notes, ‘“‘Working in news you 
has a sense that what was being put on 
the air was important to people. At the 
time, I was working 4 a.m. to noon. It 
became clear, once you made it to the top, 
prime time meant working nights, and 
that didn’t appeal to me. 

Also, the issue of control is important 
to me. I have always been a generalist 
and that just isn’t possible in television. 
I like the concept of developing an entire 
idea. In television, you are locked into one 
thing. Producers don’t touch equipment, 
engineers have no input into a program, 
and directors can do their job in their 
sleep. They know at 6:24 you cut to Bruce 
Schwoegler for the weather and the pat- 
tern will remain the same for the next ten 
years.” 


Responsible for 
films, tapes, slide shows 

As director of instructional media, 
Foucault has the opportunity to do things 
which the field of television does not 
allow. While Foucault is responsible for 
all films, tapes, slide shows and other 
assorted production services at the col- 
lege, he also dabbles in the directing of 
television productions. 

Each year, Foucault and Jim Hellesen 
coordinate a telethon for the March of 
Dimes. The show originates from the 
television studio at Northern Essex and 
will take place March 9. Last year, the 
telethon raised $5,000. 

Foucault concludes, ‘“‘While I would 
still like to do more directing some day, 
I’m happy with what I have been able to 
do here, and as I’ve said, the opportuni- 
ty for the director to oversee an entire 
operation is rare.” 


Faculty, media staff work together 


by Glen Bergendahl 

A diverse number of projects have been 
implemented at Northern Essex with 
regard to computer assisted instruction 
and interactive videos. 

Carol Svenconis, activity director, 
serves as a direct link between par- 
ticipating faculty members and'the media 

center staff. She and Charles Lombardo, 
television technician, are responsible for 
actual programming of computerized 


English as a second language. Pat 
Taglianetti has implemented a CAI pro- 
gram in medical records technology which 
involves the specific coding of medical 
records. Michael Nutter, coordinator of 
the respiratory therapy program at 
Northern Essex, has designed a clinical 
pre-test for the field and members of the 
math lab have designed computer cur- 
riculum in basic math, basic algebra and 
liberal arts math. 
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_ ‘Sandra Fotinas has developed a computer assisted program 
on the subject of English as a second language.’ 


modules — while Jim Hellesen, technical 
assistant, produces videotape segments. 

In the category of computer assisted 
curricula materials, Patricia McDermott 
has developed a series of lessons to com- 
plement the reading program at Northern 
Essex. “The use of the microcomputer as 
a tool for teaching can drastically change 
the way people learn. CAI materials of- 
fer tremendous curricula enhancement by 
allowing students to interact with 
materials that are self-pacing, in- 
dividualized, and non-threatening,’’ 
McDermott notes. 

Fotinos develops program for ESL 

Sandra Fotinos has developed a com- 
puter assisted program on the subject of 
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Interactive video discs:include one pro- 
duced for the purpose of teaching 
American sign language to public service 
personnel — such as policemen, firemen 
‘and hospital emergency room staff. Bill 
Huston, coordinator of interpreter train- 
ing programs at the college, produced this 
videotape. 


Joe Rizzo, behavioral science teacher, 
has coordinated a series of video discs on 
the topic of human aggression. Frank 
Leary, member of the Northern Essex 
business faculty, has done a disc on the 
subject of salesmanship, while Sue 
Sanders has produced one called “Curtain 
Call,” which deals with creative arts. 


In case of snow 
call 374-5800 


(new school announcements number) 


to find out if classes are cancelled 
SEEDS IESE 
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DICK McLAUGHLIN is back again, working with the audio Nene thear 
— Jay Duchin photo. 


McLaughlin returns 


by Patricia Lewis 
Dick McLaughlin is back again with 
the audio visual department. His work in- 
cludes the Title III Interactive Learning 
Project. This project is a team event and 
includes most of the faculty. He is also 
an instructor of developing a computer 
base. 
Some years ago he taught an English 
rourse involving communications at 


NECC and was an outreach some He 
also worked at the Lawrence Education 
Employment Project for a year. 

He is enthusiastic about working with 
the interactive project and working with 
the faculty. Presently he is a graduate 
student at Boston University as a basic 
skills instructor studying Instruction 
Media and Technologies. 
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‘ED THERIAULT, liberal arts student 


Northern Essex has its own “E.T.” — 


by Karen Ann Daly 

“Tf you choose not to accept pain, then 
you haven’t understood life, and you are 
not ready to live your life.” 

Ed Theriault 

Ed “E.T.” Theriault is a good friend of 
mine on campus. I admire him because of 
his inspiration to be a successful human 
being. Theriault has gone through a lot 
of obstacles in life that have made him a 
strong human being today. He doesn’t 
make his hearing difficulty a “crutch.’’ 

Theriault came to Northern Essex last 
year, after graduating from Franklin 
High School. He is a journalism major. 
He is also hearing impaired. 


His story of his hearing loss 


When Ed’s mother was pregnant, she 
became sick with the German measles, 
and her doctor suggested she have an 
abortion. She made a decision to keep the 
baby no matter what defects the child 
had. Theriault said, “My mom is a good 
Catholic woman: and this is why she 
didn’t have the abortion.” 


When Ed was born, he stayed in the 
hospital two weeks, but the doctor never 


told the Theriaults anything was wrong. 


New cluster services help | 
hearing-impaired students 


by Ed Theriault 

If you have walked by room E367 and 
have wondered what is going on there, 
you are not alone. It is the meeting room 
of staff: Donna Holt, Barbara Rozman, 
Hilda Pendleton, Sharon Boyd and Elaine 
Glennon. They are all working hard to 
help hearing-impaired students 
strengthen their basic skills in order to 
prepare them to take up program courses 
or to enter the working field. 

They work in the hearing-impaired 
cluster, a two-semester course in which 
students engage in 25 hours a week of in- 
struction and lab work without receiving 
credits. The cluster services also include 
career awareness workshops, individual 
career counseling, academic advising, 
assistance with registration, and ad- 
ministering of Gallaudet and NTID En- 
trance exams. 

Coordinate work with academic areas 

The staff of the hearing-impaired 
cluster has had several meetings with 


After he was released from the hospital, 
he appeared very quiet at home and never 
cried. His mom became confused because. ce 
he never woke up from noise as babies do. 


One day, she-read an article about 
sickness during pregnancy as a cause of 
birth defects. Among those listed were 
blindness, mental retardation and deaf- 
ness, or a combination of problems. Mrs. 
Theriault read about a woman who 
vacuumed under her baby’s crib and 
found out the child was deaf. Mrs. 
Theriault vacuumed near her baby, found 
out he had a hearing loss and became 
frantic. ! 

The Theriaults went to the hospital and 
the doctor told them, ‘‘Your son is deaf.” 
His family 

Ed is the middle child in his family, 
with three sisters and one brother. I ask- 
ed him who he admires in life. “‘Donald, 
my brother,” he said, ‘‘because he is in 
the Marines, is caring and is protecting 
me and America. ‘‘Donald is my hero.” 


He said, ‘‘Mom did a wonderful job 
bringing me up and being my teacher. She 
is the mom with a beautiful heart.” 


Jean Poth, chairperson of the business 
division, to set up an office skills cer- 
tificate program for the hearing-impaired. 
They have met with members of the 
English department and writing lab to 
establish extra lab time for mainstream- 
ed students to work in the cluster lab on 
a one-to-one basis with the staff. 

They assisted in finding co-op place- 
ment for two hearing-impaired students 


and they also offer weekly workshopson 


career awareness, i 


A special world 

The room is usually full of hearing- - 
impaired students. Some are: writing, 
some are reading. Many are not part of 
the cluster and are in the room taking 
tests for other courses, doing homework 
or asking for advice. The day I visited, 
one deaf student was tutoring a hearing- 
impaired student in sign language. 

Peek into Room E367 someday; you'll 
find a special world. 


Educatiun! 

Theriault did his work and studied in 
high school but he said, ‘‘It was painful.” 
For three years, grade 10-12, he stayed 
in the bathroom at lunch, and his mother 
didn’t know about it. He didn’t want her 
to be heartbroken. The reason was that 
he didn’t know how to communicate with 
the other students because they could 
hear. 

When Ed graduated from Franklin 
High, his best friend encouraged him to 
go to NECC. 

Theriault forces himself to read, write 
and talk in class. I asked him if NECC 
met his need to learn. He answered, “‘Yes, 
but for four years in high school I had no 
interpreter. I have experience with both 
worlds now, learning and understan- 
ding.’’ He also told me, “I never knew 
what an interpreter was used for until I 
came here.” 


Ed is more comfortable with hearing 
impaired students but has no complaints 
about hearing people, unless hearing peo- 
ple feel uncomfortable around him. He 
says, “I refuse to be a second class citizen 
because of my hearing impairment.” 


THE BRANCHES HANG low on the ice-covered trees in front of the Bentley Library 
displaying winter beauty as well as causing student inconvenience. 
' —Fred Samia photo. 
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Why “E.T.” people always ask : 

Ed is known as “E.T.” by his close 
friends. I asked him if the movie “Extra 
Terrestrial’’ had an impact for his name. : 
He said, ‘‘Yes, definitely, all because my 
younger sister and brother wantedmeto — 
go see the movie, which was not my type 
of movie, so I made a bet with them for 
a dollar and lost!” a 

Theriault loved the movie so much he ~ 
named himself ‘‘E.T.”’ 

I asked Theriault, “If you can en- 
courage deaf children to learn, what 
would you tell them?” He put it simply, 
“Don’t let hearing people or anyone put 
you down. Share your talent, and don’t 
be afraid to show others what you are. 

“TI don’t have sympathy for deaf peo- 
ple, only to AID’s victims does my heart 
go out. There is no cure just yet. I don’t 
pity even myself.” 


Goals in life 
I have seen some incredible stories Ed 
‘wrote and asked him what he wants to do 
with his writing talent. The reply was 
“publish a sell-out book about some- 
thing.’’ Also Ed hopes to be a top model 
some day. ; 
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Fuoco likes the challenge at B.U. 


PAULA FUOCO. 
’  — Scott Merrill photo. 

By Gregory Drogos 

Paula Fuoco, former Northern Essex 
student who won the coveted full scholar- 
ship to Boston University, took time out 
of her busy schedule that includes piles 
of homework, newspaper assignments 


that take her all over the city of Boston 
to let us know how she’s doing. 

She said, “BU is really academically in- 
tense. When you’re a freshman or 
sophomore, you get a chance to dabble, 
to take a lot of different courses. But as 
a junior or senior, you've got to specialize. 
I’m taking a course now that’s just on 
feature writing.”’ 


Courses have variety 

Being in the liberal arts program allows 
her some freedom in course selection, so 
she has filled the rest of her schedule with 
Vietnam and China, Americans Abroad, 
and Social Psychology. 

“Vietnam and China is an excellent 
course. People tend to overlook China or 
have false opinions about it, as if there’s 
bamboo sticking up all over the place. It’s 
really fascinating to learn the truth about 
it. 

“Americans Abroad focuses on 
Americans who traveled to Europe in the 
1800s and wrote about their experiences. 
I enjoy it; it’s interesting to see how 
Americans see different cultures,’ she 
said. 

Fuoco also likes her course, Social 
Psychology. 

She said no matter what your field is 
you always have to be able to understand 
and deal with people. 

B.U. paper is a daily 

The BU newspaper is the Daily Free 
Press. It is different from the Observer 
in that it is a completely student-run, 
daily paper with a huge staff of reporters 
and totally devoted editors who work 
every night. 


school examines early years 


"On Thursday, March 13, in the library 
conference area from 2 to 4 p.m., Life- 
Long Learning will present ‘Pioneer 


~- Students and Teachers.” 


This program will be another episode 
in the series ‘‘A Love Affair with Learn- 
ing,” created by Dr. John Spurk, teacher 
and historian at Northern Essex who is 
now completing the first written history 
of the college in its 25th anniversary year. 

The format will be a panel discussion 
with the following faculty and staff as 
participants: Professors Nick Sarris, 
Roland Kimball, Kathy Richards, Jack 
Wysong, and Dean Norman Landry. 


Don Ruhl, executive director of the 


Greater Haverhill Chamber of Commerce > 


and former Dean of Northern Essex, will 
.serve as moderator. 


The discussion will center around the 
experiences of earlier faculty and 
students of the school during the first five 
years of NECC’s history. A lively and 
humorous program is expected when 
these venerable and witty personalities 
convene that day. 


On Thursday, March 20, also in the 
library conference area, from 2 to 4 p.m., 
Dr. John Osborne, teacher, politician, and 
industrial consultant, will present, ‘‘Do 


DONALD RUHL, director of the 
Haverhill Chamber of Commerce and 
former Dean at Northern Essex. 
Carl Russo photo. 
We Control Machines Or Do They Con- 
trol Us?” This program is timely as 
NASA attempts to uncover the causes of 
the space shuttle disaster. Dr. Osborne 
will focus on the potential gains and 
losses inherent in the machines our 
technology produces. 
For more information about Life-Long 
Learning, its services or programs, call 
Louise Cramer, coordinator at 374-3688. 


NECC plans March theater trip 


Northern Essex Community College’s 
Life-Long Learning Program is sponsor- 
ing alunch-matinee trip to the Amesbury 
Dinner Theatre Wednesday, March 19. 


The Theatre-Jaunters Committee will 
conduct a bus trip to attend “I Do, I Do,” 
a lively musical comedy, preceded by a 
buffet luncheon at 1 p.m. at the Dinner 
Theatre. 


Life-Long Learning is an open activity 
at NECC. Its activities are planned by 
and for retired persons but are open to all. 
The day-trip cost is $21 and includes 
coach bus, luncheon and theatre ticket. 
The bus will leave the college flagpole at 
11:45 a.m. 

For more information and reservations 
call Louise Cramer or May DiPietro at 
374-3688. 


Signorelli attends planning conference 


Arthur Signorelli recently attended the 
Dayton conference for discussion of the 
National Issues Forums. The Forums 
have been sponsored for the last two 
years by the Northern Essex Life-Long 
Learning program. 

Signorelli says the topics for 1986 will 
be: 

1. The Immigration Dilemma — 


_ C2 


Reform at the Borders; 2. Crime and 
Criminals — The Rights of Individuals 
and Communities, and 3. Agricultural 
Policy — Food, Farmers, and Finances. 

Those interested in serving on an ad- 
visory committee for this year’s forums 
may contact Signorelli at 374-3921 or 
Louise Cramer, new Life-Long Learning 
coordinator, at 374-3688. 


‘People don’t take getting an assign- 
ment for granted,” Fuoco said. ‘“They’re 
given out two or three weeks in advance 
and you have to beg persistently just to 
get one. It’s not like other jobs where you 
can say ‘Hey, I have a 4.0’ and they say 
‘Great, you're hired!’ 

“Here, they want to see your clips (ar- 
ticles previously written). Your grades 
mean nothing. NECC students should be 
thankful for the way the paper is run 
there.”’ 

Writes for Muse Magazine 

She also writes for Muse Magazine. Her 
latest story is about the old street cars 
of the A-line. For this she had to interview 
a number of people as well as familiarize 
herself with the old route by riding the 


rimack Valley. ‘‘Even though you may 
love your grassroots and your hometown, 
it’s good to step back and look at other 
people,” she said. 

But while Fuoco has become totally im- 
mersed in her life at BU, she still keeps 
an eye on NECC and will especially do so 
as we approach the weeks of April 1-14. 

Those weeks have been proclaimed by 
Gov. Michael Dukakis as ‘‘Feed the 
World Weeks.”’ The proclamation was a 
direct result of Fuoco’s efforts of last year 
when she organized Feed the World 
Weeks at NECC, raising over $1,500 for 
OXFAM. 

Making students aware 

“T hope Northern Essex doesn’t let it 

slide,” she said. ‘The experience from last 


‘| hope Northern Essex doesn’t let it slide. The experience from 
last year should help create a tradition. And the events don’t 
just have to be fun. There could be more programs designed 
to make students aware of the problems ... Helping people 


shouldn’t be a fad. 


— Paula Fuoco 
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bus. “The magazine’s editors demand in 
depth, detailed stories,” she said. 

Besides the writing and the course load, 
Fuoco said, another obvious difference 
between BU and NECC is dorm life. After 
driving everyday from Nashua, N.H., to 
Boston (approximately 100 miles) during 
the fall 1985 semester, she was able to 
secure an apartment for this semester. 

“T like living away from home. I think 
everyone should try it once. I had to 
become independent. 

“‘And Boston can be a cold city. It’s not 
that people are trying to be cold. It’s just 
that the city is too big and you can’t get 
to know everyone. You're not needed and 
you become so anonymous that you could 
drop dead and no one would notice. It 
makes you realize how insignificant you 
are.. 

It’s good to step back 

“Still, the city is neat.’’ Fuoco said she 
is in a prime location ‘where there’s lots 
to do and opportunities galore. She learns 
about ditterent nationalities in the pro- 
cess of coping with life beyond the Mer- 


year should help create a tradition. And 
the events don’t just have to be fun. 
There could be more programs designed 
to make students aware of the problems.” 

She thinks it would be.helpful to send 
letters to the other state schools making 
them aware of the events taking place at 
the college. 

“Helping people shouldn’t be a fad. 
We'll always have hungry people.” 

Fuoco still misses Northern Essex. She 
misses her many friends, WRAZ radio 
station where she was on staff, and the 
Observer, where she worked for three 
years as editor, feature writer and 
typesetter. She misses faculty, many of 
whom she interviewed. 

And those who knew Paula wish she 
were still among us. She was a high honor 
student, a versatile young woman, a 
leader. Most of all she is the girl who 
always takes the time to be a friend. 

We know she is the last person to get 
lost in the complexities of a city univer- 
sity. Before it’s done, she'll have Feed the 
World Weeks organized at BU. 


Fulbright scholar lectures 
on foreign relations April 11 


Prof. Ram Rahul Sheel, visiting 
Fulbright lecturer:at Salem State, will lec- 
ture about his observations of foreign 
relations April 11 at noon in Lecture Hall 
A. 


Prof. Sheel, a native of Delhi, India, 
started his career in the office of the 
Chinese Commissioner in India. © 

He has studied in China, Russia and 
Iran and at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, as well as the School of 
Advanced Studies, Washington, D.C. and 
at Columbia University. 

He has been professor of Central Asian 
Studies at Nehru University since 1961. 
Sheel has attended various UNESCO 
conferences in Europe, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Mongolia and 
Afghanistan. He has participated in 
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meetings of the International Congress of 
Mongolists in Mongolia and the Interna- 
tional Congress of Turcology in Turkey. 

He has written numerous articles and 
books, including The Rise of Nepal and 
Bhutan, Struggle for Central Asia, 
Politics of Central Asia and Government 
and Politics of Tibet. 


He has been on exploration teams sear- 
ching for the ‘‘abominable snowman”’ in 
the Himalayas. He accompanied a Swiss 
expedition to Mt. Everest. 


Sheel’s lecture is sponsored by the 
Social Sciences Division, the Academic 
Council and the International Studies 
Committee. Faculty, staff and students 
interested in learning more about inter- 
national issues are invited to attend. 
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NECC names committee. 


Dean of Student Services Norman Lan- 
dry and President of the Academic Coun- 
cil Bonnie Flythe, chairpersons of the 
Enrollment Management Advisory Com- 
mittee (EMAC), have named members of 
their subcommittees. 

EMAC was formed in order to ‘‘provide 
advice and ongoing review of all college 
activity that relates to or may relate to 
the planned systematic effort to identify, 
attract, enroll, maintain, and graduate a 
student body which can benefit from our 
educational services, and which is suffi- 
ciently large to insure the college’ viabili- 
ty. The three subcommittees have been 
established as follows: 

Recruitment: Chairperson, Judith Tye. 


Prof. Jim Gustafson 


Members: Chris Armstrong, Priscilla 
Bellairs, Elizabeth Cole, Peter Flynn, 
Tom Ellis, Christine Fowler, and Charles 
Montgomery. 

Retention: Chairperson, Catherine 
Pirri, Geraldine Powers, Mary Prunty 
and Paula Strangie. 

Marketing: Chairperson, Mary Jane 
Gillespie. Members: Corrine Bellavance, 
Paul Bevilacqua, Regina Correia-Branco, 
Karin Frank, Particia Gray, Patricia 
McDermott, John Osborne and Richard 
Pastor. 

Please contact Bonnie Flythe (3686) or 
any one of the committee members if you 
wish to be informed about or contribute 
to the deliberations of this group. 


travels to Vermont 


It's maple sugar time 


by Paula Fuoco 

Come summer vacation, Northern 
Essex philosophy teacher Dr. James 
Gustafson takes off his tie and puts on 
his work boots. The tie stays in Haverhill 
while the work boots travel up to a 
280-acre tree farm in Vermont where he 
has struck a maple mine. 

Gustafston began maple sugaring 15 
years ago solely out of curiosity. He 
wanted to try something new. Maple 
sugaring was a wholesome and refreshing 
respite from the indoor world. 

“Sugaring is a hobby. I enjoy it. It’s 
relaxing. I do it for the reason other peo- 
ple jog or play tennis,’’ he says. 

Sugaring has its practical benefits also. 
His wife Ellie uses it as a sugar substitute 
in her baking. The Gustafsons stir the 
maple syrup into plain yogurt, use it as 
an ice cream topping, and sometimes 
make Indian pudding with it. 

Equipment produces up to 
40 gallons a year 

For the first few years, sugaring re- 
mained a hobby, nothing more than an en- 
joyable past time, until Gustafson met an 
old Vermont farmer more anxious to find 
some “good folk” to sell his sugaring 
equipment than to profit a few dollars. He 
took a liking to Gustafson, and for $300 
Gustafson tapped into a deal that pro- 
cured him an arch, an evaporizer and 


some buckets. 
“With this new equipment, we made more’ 
syrup than we could use. We made 30 to 
40 gallons a year. My wife used only 
about six, so we decided to sell it,’”’ he 
recalls. 

They called their syrup Gust-o-Wind, 
selling it to friends and the Northern 
Essex community. 


“All can share its golden sweetness, its 
unique flavor, its all nature taste,” 
Gustafson says. 

He explained the sap begins to run in 


late February or early March, when’ 


winter is losing its grip on spring. The 
temperatures must run freezing at night 
and warm during the day. 


“It’s fun to be outdoors with spring 
coming,” he says. 

The maple trees must be tapped before 
the buds appear. Once the buds surface, 
the sap’s texture changes and is no longer 
edible. 

“The syrup’s flavor thanges. It tastes 
terrible — and has a buddy, bitter, ukky 
flavor,’’ Gustafson explains. 

The procedure for sugaring begins with 
the spile, better known as the spout, be- 
ing drilled two inches into the tree. 
Galvanized buckets with lids to keep the 
rain out are placed beneath the spile. The 
sap must then be boiled. 
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Reagan’s ‘Back to the Future’ address 


Pay by prayer? 


Commentary from the United States 
Student Association, merger of the Na- 
tional Student Lobby and the U.S. Na- 
tional Student Association. Headquarters 
are in Washington, D.C. 

The President’s FY 1987 budget reaf- 
firms the Administration’s lack of sup- 
port for students across the country. The 
President’s State gf the Union Address 
presented a theme of ‘Back to the 
Future” with the solution for improving 
education as vouchers, prayers, and back 
to basics. - 

$3.2 billion cut proposed 

The U.S. National Student Association, 
representing students attending 
postsecondary institutions across the 
country, thinks the basic ingredient for 
insuring access, choice, and opportunity 
for millions of current and future 
students is a commitment to prioritize 
and fund education programs. 

The budget calls for a $3.2 billion cut 
from the FY 1986 approved appropria- 
tions’s bill — a combination of Gramm- 
Rudman sequesters, shortfalls, program 
cuts, new guidelines, and projections. 

The cuts are justified by the Depart- 
ment of Education as ‘‘minimal” since 
federal funds ‘‘only provide seven percent 
of the total expenditures for education.”’ 

It is that seven percent that has 
represented the federal commitment to 
providing the opportunity for millions of 
students to benefit from a postsecondary 
education. 

USSA asks why the investment in 
future generations of students is not a 
priority for this administration. 


Under the guise of “balancing the- 


budget,” the FY 1987 budget appears 
very out of balance with massive in- 
creases in the defense budget and 


Says 90 percent water 

Gustafson says 90 percent of the sap 
is water. Forty gallons of sap produce on- 
ly one gallon of syrup. Gustafson warns 
against boiling indoors, for the immense 
steam will strip the wallpaper. 

He says his Chester, Vermont home is 
an escape from the harried bustle of his 
hometown of Haverhill. He and his wife 
retreat to their land, tenting throughout 
the summer. 


“T like being away from the telephones, 
living a simpler life. It’s still, quiet and 
peaceful. I let my mind think about other 
things. My wife goes with me, and 
sometimes my kids come and pitch in. It 
gets to be a family thing,” he says. 


Gustafson’s children are now grown 
with their own families, yet their early 
summer years were spent laboring on the 
farm. 


“TI feel this had a deep effect on my 
children. When they were young, they 
worked on the farm in the summer. Work- 
ing with their muscles in the woods had 
a good, wholesome effect on their values 
as people,” he says. 

“Tt’s hilly Vermont land with three ma- 
jor hills and stony ledges, and a brook or 
two,” he says, the backdrop of the school 
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devastating cuts in the education budget. 

Students have not caused deficit 

Students and the funding for domestic 
programs have not caused this massive 
deficit, yet student aid programs are be- 
ing disproportionately hit through both 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings FY 1986 
sequester and the FY 1987 budget 
proposals. 

Beneath the rhetoric of ‘‘shared risk’’ 
and “new initiatives’’ are proposals which 
drastically reduce the opportunities for 
millions of current and future students. 

Impact on every student 

The deficit reduction process is further 
increasing the debt of every potential 
Guaranteed Student Loan borrower by a 
combination of measures that will have 
a major impact on future decisions of 
every student. 

Secretary William Bennett is concern- 
ed about the teacher shortage, yet pro- 
poses a budget that will force students to 
forego certain professions, majors, and 
careers to re-pay their loan commitments. 

Potential to disrupt millions 

This budget proposal has the potential 
to totally disrupt decisions of millions of 
current and future students — those 
students filling out student aid applica- 
tions and admissions applications this 
month. ¢ 


The confusion, chaos, and real cuts ~ 


under consideration send a clear message 
to students across the country that their 
future is not a top national priority. 

Cutting 290,000 students out of the 
Pell Grant program through a ten percent 
cut for academic year 1986-87 and alter- 
ing the definition for independent 
students to 23 or over unless an orphan 
or ward of the court effective in July 1986 
is just the tip of the iceberg. 


— Maria Manzi photo. 


parking lot behind is office is a startling 

contrast to the picture of the farm. 
Outdoors a source of inspiration 
“T’ve always had a love of nature. It’s 

sustained and deepened me as a person. 


It makes me more human, more sane, and — 


it’s given me a better perspective on what 


is happening to me and the world around. 


It’s made me more balanced and holistic,” 
he says, 


The outdoors has a spiritual meaning 
for Gustafson. He harbors a faith in God 
he transmits to the natural world with 
which he finds such close communion. 


“Nature is beautiful and a source of 
wonder. Its mysteries and complexities 
are all manisfestations of God’s creation. 
It’s a shame we don’t appreciate our ties 
with the natural world. We abuse the 
natural systems. We should respect the 
land and use it,’’ he observes. 


Along with sugaring, Gustafson 
tenants evergreens, hemlocks, spruce, 
oak and pine trees which he sells to near- 
by lumber yards. He sees no time in sight 
when he will stop sugaring. é 

“Yes, I'll keep doing it as long as I’m 
able to enjoy it. It’s work, and to me, 
work is satisfying. To sit home and watch 
television is my idea of nothing,” he 
claims. 
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Promoting growth 
-NECC names Judith Kamber 
director of staff development 


by Kerrie Despres 

The Office of Staff Development has a 
new face. Judith Kamber has replaced 
Colleen Kilcoyne as the new director. For 
two of the top priorities in this position, 
Kamber will maintain the varied and com- 
prehensive employee staff development 
programming and expand on these pro- 
grams when necessary. 

By working directly with the staff 
development committee, Kamber will also 
promote the development and growth of 
NECC’s faculty and staff. To do this, 
money will be pooled and awarded. The 
money will be used for taking courses or 

_ attending conferences to “improve and 
enhance,” the person’s knowledge in his 
field. ‘Anyone who works at NECC can 
apply for money from this pool,” Kamber 
said. 

Kamber also originates and coordinates 
programs that are health related, 
teaching oriented, cultural, and ad- 
ministrative. These types of programs 
will be brought to the college based on 
need 

Kamber is also teaching ‘‘Com- 
municating in Relationships’’ Wednesday 
evenings at NECC. ‘‘This is a course to 
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train people in communication skills to be 
used in interpersonal relationships,” 
she said. She uses video tape throughout 
the course so the students can monitor 
the manner in which they communicate 
with others.The students also engage in 
“role playing.” 

Kamber holds a master of education 
degree in community counseling from 
Salem State College and a bachelor of arts 
degree (major in sociology, minor in art) 
from the University of Miami. She has 
held positions at North Shore Communi- 
ty College as coordinator of their Kids to 


-College Program and prior to that, as 


coordinator of their Women’s Center. 
Kamber has also taught ‘Communicating 
in Relationships” at North Shore. 
Kamber welcomes any suggestions. 
“I’m here and would like to hear from 
people if they have any ideas of what they 
would like to see happen.” She is current- 
ly working Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays from noon to 7 p.m. and is 
teaching here on Wednesday nights. Her 
office is located on the top floor of the 
library (A310), adjacent to the payroll of- 
fice. Her office phone number is 374-3955. 


Ll 
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Center for Business and Industry 


Three appointed to staff jobs 


by Brian Smith 


The Center for Business and Industry - 
of NECC has grown in courses and in . 


staff members. Three new jobs were filled 
recently, by Aroline Cate, staff assistant 
for training; Sandra Roberts as outreach 
recruiter; and Helene Plamondon as staff 
assistant for curriculum development. 

Plamondon, who is responsible for 
writing the curriculum, has been especial- 
ly busy with writing six new courses. She 
works with the businesses to develop 
courses tailored to their needs. ‘The 
‘Center is developing curriculum in areas 
that NECC did not deal in before,’’ says 
Plamondon. ~ 

Contacting the industries 

Roberts, as Career and Training 
Development Specialist, has the task of 
contacting the industries and selling 
them on what we have to offer. Her job 
is a marketing one. She gets the people 
interested. ‘‘We hope to help the com- 


munity by opening new educational op- 
portunities,’’ Roberts says. 

Cate, training expert, says, ‘‘We are 
helping people who are trying to get 
ahead on their present jobs, and also 
those who are changing jobs or have been 
out of the work force for a time and want 
to get back in.” 

A prototype 

The Center works on grant money it 
receives from the state and/or private in- 
dustries. It is a prototype for the promo- 
tion and development of cooperative ven- 
tures between community colleges and 
industry. 

The programs are organized and 
packaged by the Center in response to 
specific employer needs. Initial models 
developed by the the Center have focus- 
ed on the skills training required by high 
technology industries in the Merrimack 
Valley. 


JUDITH KAMBER, new director of staff development. 
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Cited for leadership ability 
Ortiz receives fellowship 


By Greg Drogos 

James Ortiz, director of Northern 
Essex Community College’s Academic 
Support Center, has been appointed a 
Policy Fellow for 1985-1986 by the In- 
stitute for Educational Leadership’s 
#{ducation Policy Fellowship Program. 

Fellowships are awarded to individuals 
in educational agencies who demonstrate 
leadership ability. Ortiz was nominated 
by David Kelley, chairperson of the Divi- 
sion of Instructional Development. The 
proposal then passed through the Staff 
Development Committee on its way to 
the final approval committee for the pro- 
gram in Washington, who compared him 
with local competition before approving 
the fellowship. 

Ortiz to meet with 
Boston educators 

Fellows at 25 national sites will learn 
how public education policy is form- 
ulated, meet leaders in education and 
human services, and improve their leader- 
ship and communication skills. 

Ortiz’s schedule consists of meetings 
one night a week in Boston at which 
various people, such as the president of 


‘Roxbury Community College, the 


superintendent of Boston schools, and the 
assistant to the governor of education, 
make presentations. There will also be 2 
national conference in Washington. 

Ortiz has directed NECC’s Academic 
Support Center since February, 1984. He 
developed a special course cluster for 
learning-impaired students and he in- 
itiated the first college-oriented bilingual 
youth project in the Haverhill-Lawrence 
area while serving as NECC’s coordinator 
of skills training programs from 1982 to 
1984. 


Has 20 years experience 

Ortiz has brought over 20 years of ex- 
perience in human resources, training, 
and the delivery of social services. He has 
served in a variety of management and 
administrative positions with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the New. 
York City Human Resources Ad- 
ministration. 

Ortiz said he likes to work in education 
and NECC is close to his Amesbury 
residence, so he came here. 

“T’d never go back,”’ he asserted. ‘‘At 
the federal level all you work with are 
bureaucrats and representatives and 
there’s not much chance for implementa- 
tion. Here, I work with the students 
directly through the programs and it 


~ gives me a chance to see their results.” 


He has also been the recipient of 
fellowships from Harvard, the London 
School of Economics, and the Universi- 
ty of Manchester, England. These were 
more rigorous, full-time fellows than the 
one he has now. 

Student in England 
He received the one from Harvard while~ 
working for the Harvard Employment 
and Training Institute during the sum- 
mer of 1981. The other he received while 
a student in England during the summers 
of 1969 and 1971. 

He holds a doctorate in education from 
Boston University and a master’s degree 
in social work from New York Universi- 
‘ty, where he has also completed extensive 
graduate work in public administration. 
He earned a bachelor’s degree from 
Hunter College and an associate’s degree 
from Queensborough Community 
College. 


College hires coordinator 
for vocational programs 


by Kerrie Despres 

Northern Essex has appointed Dr. 
Lawrence M. Douglas as the new Coor- 
dinator of Vocational Programs. He will 
work closely with all academic areas of 
the college as well as assist in creating 
competency testing, credit for life learn- 
ing and measuring industrial-technical 
equivalency. 

Douglas will assist in designing courses 
and programs to answer business/in- 
dustry needs and/or develop college level 
curricula for them. 

Prior to NECC Douglas has worked in 
consultant services developing financial 
packages for non-profit organizations, 
small business, and day care. 


He also developed and established 
teacher training programs. At the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Douglas worked as an 
Educational Assistance Program 
Counselor. He has also worked in the 
Division of Health and Human Services 
in Madison, Wis. ‘ 

Douglas’ education includes a 
bachelor’s of science degree in English 
_and mathematics, a master’s of science 
‘degree in education and a doctorate in 
higher education from Indiana 
University. 

He has also studied computer educa- 
tion, neural biology and psychology at the 
University of Texas. 
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Families suffer when 
press probes suicides 


After the recent rash of teen sucides in 
the United States, it is time to examine 
the rationale behind the media coverage 
of such occurrences. The constitution- 
loosely applied as it is--guarantees the 
right of privacy to all. Ted Koppel of 
“Nightline’’ reasons such tragic events 
should be brought into the television 
spotlight because we can all learn a 
valuable lesson through the close ex- 
amination of suicide. 

Families suffer beyond necessity 

There are times when Koppel’s reason- 
ing can be brought to bear. In this in- 
stance, television’s singling out specific 
victims and schools added nothing to the 
facts already known. The families of the 
teenagers were made to suffer beyond 
necessity. If it is at all possible to 
glamorize suicide, newspapers and televi- 
sion managed to do just that. 

Adolescence is a time of identity crisis 
and confusion. Few teenagers have their 
priorities in order in a society full of peer 
pressure, hypocrisy and indifference. 
Every teenager yearns for a certain 
amount of attention. If it cannot be 
gained in the home or at school, other 
alternatives are explored. By publishing 
names and photos of suicide victims, th~ 


media present American youth with the 
idea celebrity status is gained through an 
act of self-destruction. 
Head in the sand 

It is natural for the young to believe in 
the state of immortality. It is conceivable 
to live a lifetime without understanding 
exactly what death means. Teenagers 
often cannot comprehend the decision of 
death is one of finality. While society can- 
not afford to bury its collective head in 
the sand on the issue of suicide, media 
coverage of specific instances is unethical. 

When 50,000 teenagers attempt suicide 
and 5,000 succeed annually, there is no 
question more has to be done to curb the 
problem. Instead of singling out in- 


dividual victims, the press might concen- © 


trate on making the public aware of ser- 
vices available such as the Samaritans. 
Television can contribute by focusing on 
early warning signals to watch for in a 
possible suicide victim. If television 
movies have as great an impact on socie- 
ty as sociologists claim, there should be 
programming geared towards suicides 
that didn’t happen. One thing is clear. 
Focusing on individuals does nothing but 
disrupt what should be private mourning 
of family and friends. 


The ultimate spring break 
is in Maracaibo, Maine 


by Paul Heffernan 

Each year at this time, the Observer 
receives many press releases from the 
Fort Lauderdale area regarding spring 
break. The public relations pieces general- 
ly contain guidelines for student 
behavior, information about Florida 
drinking laws (age 19), and reminders 
about hotel and motel occupancy limits. 

The Broward County Tourist Develop- 
ment Council has scheduled many new 
events this year, and additional informa- 
tion can be obtained from them by phone 
at (305) 765-5508. 

This year the Observer has decided to 
publish part of a press release that offers 
a much quieter spring break. The 
Maracaibo, Maine, Board of Selectmen 
has decided to begin promoting its town 
as an alternative to the over-hyped and 
over-priced Florida fun-spots. 

The letter lacked the professionalism of 
the Florida press release, but it does pro- 
vide an option for students who are tired 
of the raucous Florida scene. The 
Observer presents excerpts from the 
Maracaibo Board of Selectmen’s letter 
dated Jan. 15. 


“Spring Break in Maracaibo, Maine” 
To all college students: 


The Board of Selectmen of Maracaibo, 
Maine, (in the heart of Aroostock Coun- 
ty), extends a hearty welcome to any and 
all college students who are looking for 
a quiet and inexpensive spring break. 
Why be fleeced by those flagrantly in- 
flated Florida flesh-pot prices? Why not 


meander on down to. matchless Mara- 
caibo, Maine. Come to Maine for your 
spring break to sit back and just relax, 
or join in some of the special events be- 
ing planned for you. 


Tunk Whitcomb’s General Store will be 
open every night till 8 p.m. for the entire 
semester break. Extra chairs will be 
available around the stove, and a checker 
tournament is in the planning stages. 

Night life? There’s a cinema in 
Wadleigh Falls, just 38 miles away, with 
two shows nightly. 

Accommodations? The Aroostock 
Motel and Body Shop, right here in town, 
offers almost every convenience at rates 
that are more than reasonable. Rates are 
$10 single, $11 double, $12 triple, and 
$12.50 for four people and up. (No limit.) 

The Texaco station just beyond town 
has two bays, one lift, and no waiting. The 
Maracaibo Town Library will be open on 
Friday nights until all the books are 
taken. (Come early.) 

So, students, come to Maracaibo for 
your spring break and go back to school 
fully rested, with cash in your pocket. For 
further information, call Tunk Whit- 
comb’s General Store, 1-800-327-6654, 
and ask for Tunk. 

Remember: “Maracaibo, Maine, is a 
state of mind.” 

Maracaibo Board of Selectmen 
Mr. Tunk Whitcomb 

Mr. Elzey Burkham 

Mr. Tunk Whitcomb, Jr. 

Mr. Andy (Ananias) B. Goodall 


Editor’s note: This was all in fun. 
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Letters expose problems 


On several occasions, the Observer has 
received unsigned letters calling attention 
to the parking of unauthorized vehicles 
in areas reserved for the handicapped. 
The letters have pointed out the problem 
is especially serious in the lot by the 
gymnasium. 

It is Observer policy not to publish un- 
signed letters. It is also policy to avoid 
libelous accusations. 

The editors do agree, however, that for 
those who are not handicapped to park in 
spaces needed by those with mobility im- 
pairment, is wrong, unfair, and should not 
occur. 

As our readers have pointed out, 
students, faculty and staff must comply 


Dealing with 


Faced with a dilemma, 


The U.S. government is faced with a 
dilemma: how to deal with the Marcos 
government. 

Despite wide-spread reports of fraud in 
the election, largely on the part of Mar- 
cos, President Reagan has said that the 
U.S. will remain ‘‘positively involved” in 
the Philippines, indicating that we will 
not take measures to punish Marcos or 
cut off aid to the nation. 

The cry from the left in this country is 
for the administration to denounce the 
election as a mockery of the democratic 
process and to recognize Corazon Aquino 
as the new president. 

U.S. can’t say Aquino won 


Things are not that simple. Since no — 


one knows the exact outcome of the 
voting, it would be wrong of the U.S. to 
declare Mrs. Aquino the victor. Most 
sources say the race was close. It would 
appear that the vote was more anti- 
Marcos than pro-Aquino, in any event. 
Military bases or freedom? 

Secondly, the U.S. has two strategically 
important military bases in the Philip- 
pines. Marcos has agreed to allow the 
U.S. to maintain them. Mrs. Aquino had 
originally promised to rid the country of 
the bases if she were elected, and later 
retracted the statement. 


The Observer staff 


Co-editors — Glen Bergendahl and John Foley 
Associate editor — Kristen King 
Assistant editors — Gregory Drogos and Patricia Lewis 
Advertising managers — Diana Deaven and John Lannan 


with the law, and that is to park in areas 
as designated. 
Should classes have been cancelled? 

Another recent unsigned letter has 
made the point that we have just lived 
through the most impossible winter days 
of all time, yet Northern Essex chose to 
have classes — on schedule. 

The Observer staff thinks the blizzard 
of 1978 offered more misery than the 
storms in 1986, but agrees if ever school 
needed to be cancelled, last week’s ice 
hazard might have been the occasion. At 
least, once here, we wish the walks, drives 
and parking lots had been better sanded. 
Too many areas were left entirely too 
slick for human safety. 


Marcos 


U.S. must choose 


On the other hand, some would argue 
that the U.S. is in the freedom business 
above all, not the military business. 

There is little evidence that the Philip- 
pines would be a free country under Mrs. 
Aguino’s leadership. 


Red cabinet 


- On the contrary, she has said that, if 


elected, she would invite Communists in- 
to her cabinet. 

Some of the most rabid, left-wing critics 
of the election fail to question the fact 
that Communists never have any elec- 
tions at all (single candidate ‘‘elec- 
tions’’do not qualify). 

Violence is expected to break out this 
week in the Philippines. Aquino sup- 
porters are planning a massive church- 
backed civil disobedience campaign to 
topple the 20-year-old Marcos 
government. 

U.S. aid vital 

Past experience in Nicaragua with 
Somoza and in Iran with the shah have 
taught us that the worst thing the U.S. 
could do would be to withdraw aid to 
Marcos. 

In that vein, Reagan has made no in- 
dication that he will cut off support to the 
Marcos government. 
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Halley’s Comet returns, provides excitement for all 


by John Foley 

Sit back and relax. You are about to 
find out everything you ever wanted to 
know about Halley’s Comet, but were 
afraid to ask. 

As you must know by now, this most 
famous of galactic travelers comes by our 
way only once every 76 years, so if you're 
over the age of ten and want to see the 
comet, you’d best catch a glimpse this 
time around, just to be on the safe side. 

Halley’s Comet has just finished cir- 
cling the sun, and is now heading back in- 
to deep space. It is this return trip to the 
outer reaches of our solar system that will 
bring the comet past Earth. For the next 
two months, we will have the best oppor- 
tunity to view this miracle of space. 

When and where to watch 

Starting Feb. 24, the comet will begin 
appearing in the early morning sky, just 
before sunrise, a few degrees above the 
Eastern horizon. 

By March 26, it will be visible ter 
degrees above the Southeast horizon in 

‘pre-dawn morning. By this time, it’s 
possible the tail of the comet could be as 
long as 20 degrees. 

By mid-April, it will drop to seven 
degrees above the Southern horizon, just 
after sunset, and by the end of April it 
will disappear from unaided vision, not to 
return again until the year 2,061. 

What’s inside 

Scientists believe that comets are made 
up of frozen gases, dust, rock fragments 
and other unknown materials. They also 
think it is possible that Halley’s Comet 
could actually contain particles left over 
from the beginning of our solar system. 
It is a fact that a comet fluctuates in size, 
depending on its location. 

On this, its latest 76-year orbit, 
Halley’s Comet reached its farthest point 
from the sun in 1948, approximately 3.25 
billion miles away. At this point it was 


- three miles wide and solid. 


signe it reached its closest point to the 


THE BLACK, infinite beauty of ‘The last frontier’’ is the world of Halley’s Comet. 


sun earlier this year (55 million miles), 
some of the frozen gases were evaporated 
by the solar heat. This created a haze 
around the outside of the comet that 
could incréase its overall diameter to 
almost 100,000 miles, with a tail of gas 
and dust that could extend for 50 million 
miles or more. 

It might be easier to comprehend these 
distances when you realize that the sun 
is only 865,000 miles in diameter, and the 
Earth only 7,926 miles wide. 

The man behind the comet 

Edmund Halley was an English 
astronomer and mathematician. He was 
a contemporary and a close colleague of 
Sir Isaac Newton. They worked together 
on numerous projects including Halley’s 
map of the world which showed the pro- 


per distribution of ocean winds, which 
became the first meteorological chart ever 
published. 

In 1682, Halley witnessed the comet, 
and with his knowledge of gravity and the 
heavens, he correctly predicted its return 
in 1758. From then on, it was known as 
Halley’s Comet. 

Followed by folklore 

Throughout the centuries, myths and 
legends have followed this most famous 
of comets. 

The first known graphic representation 
of what scientists believe to be Halley’s 
Comet appeared in a wood-block carving 
found in Germany, which dates back to 
684 A.D. 

In 451 A.D., European records show 
that the people believed the comet 


foretold the fall of Attilla the Hun at the 
battle of Chalons. 

In 1066, the comet appeared in the 
Bayeux Tapestry, which depicted 70 
scenes of William the Conqueror’s inva- 
sion of England. 

When the comet appeared in 1835, 
Mark Twain was born. When it came 
back in 1910, he died. This fact received 
much publicity. 

That last visit in 1910 was indeed a 
memorable one. During that visit, the 
Earth’s orbit caused it to pass right 
through the comet’s tail. This caused a 
lot of excitement back in 1910. Although 
there were no harmful effects from this 
phenomenon, some people were known to 
have acted a little irrationally. 


For instance, hucksters were seen sell- 
ing “‘comet pills’ that were supposed to 
protect you from the comet’s rays. 

In the Middle East, some people were 
reported to have climbed into barrels of 
water to protect themselves from the 


‘comet’s gases. 


In Oklahoma, a religious sect tried to 
sacrifice a virgin to the comet, but was 
thwarted by the local sheriff. 

In New York, some of the city’s posh 
hotels threw “comet parties” on their 
roofs as the Earth passed through the 
tail. 


Much to be learned 

Scientists expect to learn much about 
comets during the 1986 visit of Halley’s 
Comet. Many nations and scientific 
organizations will be studying the comet 
in numerous ways. 

It is an exciting time for both scientists 
and amateur astronomers alike. Accor- 
ding to the experts, the visibility of the 
comet will depend on atmospheric condi- 
tions as well as background light. But all 
agree the best results can be achieved for 
the amateur comet-watcher with a regular 
pair of hand held binoculars. Good luck! 


Newsman ridicules Reagan during salem address 


by Kristen King 
More than 1,600 students and com- 
munity residents crowded Salem State 
College’s O’Keefe Center to hear Sam 
Donaldson speak Feb. 14 at 8 p.m. 
Donaldson, ABC news White House 
correspondent, was the second in a series 


of speakers at Salem State College for 
"1985-86. 

Past speakers have included Presidents 
Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter, former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
former Secretary of Defense Alexander 
Haig and former UN Ambassador Jeanne 
Kirkpatrick. 

Jesse Jackson to speak 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson will speak 
April 2. 

Donaldson makes no secret 
of opinions 

Donaldson makes no secret of his 
political opinions, and while he said he 
keeps his views out of his reporting “more 
often than not,” he held nothing back 
Friday. 

Sounding more like a standup comic 
than a journalist, Donaldson spoke about 
Ronald Reagan, what he has and hasn’t 
done and about the news business 

Reagan sheltered 

Complaining that Reagan is sheltered 
from the press, Donaldson quipped, ‘‘I 
have more confidence in Mr. Reagan than 
his staff does.” 

When asked what the press cau do 
about Reagan’s seclusiveness, he replied, 
“What can I do? I can’t say, ‘You won’t 
have Sam Donaldson to kick around 
anymore,!’ They’d be delighted.” 

During the hour and a half that he 
spoke, Donaldson related one presidential 
blunder after another, occasionally doing 
a mediocre Reagan impression. 

Reagan’s gaffe 

He told of the time the president in- 
troduced boxer Sugar Ray Leonard and 
his wife as ‘‘Sugar Ray and Mrs. Ray.”’ 


Donaldson joked that he was being ‘‘nit 
picky,” and that ‘‘anyone can forget a 
name.” 

“T know the rap on Donaldson, that 
he’s always knocking Ronald Reagan,” he 
said. 
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Reagan leader 

For all of his ridiculing of the president, 
he did have some praise for him. “Ronald 
Reagan handles himself well . . . (he’s) a 
leader and a strong man. The people who 
voted for him are not dummies.” 

Without divulging his political party af- 
filiation, Donaldson said he admires 
politicians of both parties. “I like Bob 
Dole; I love Tip O’Neill.”’ 


Donaldson dispelled a rumor 
that President Reagan has 
plans to leave office mid-term 
in order to give George Bush 
the inside track for the 
presidency in 1988. ‘I don’t 
believe a bit of it, he asserted. 
‘No president wants to give up 
his power.’ 


Drawn to flamboyant personalities, he 
warned, ‘‘Life’s too short to associate 
with dull people.” 

Shuttle disaster 

Commenting on last month’s shuttle 
disaster, Donaldson said, “‘The President 
has a political problem in that it happened 
on his beat.” 

He added, ‘‘Presidents take the rap for 
things that are bad even when it’s not 
their fault, and they get credit for things 
that are good even when they had no 
part.” 

The Reagan administration had 
originally planned to allow NASA to in- 
vestigate the accident, but political 
pressure built for a presidential commis- 
sion to do the investigating. 

Donaldson asserted that “‘NASA’s first 
instinct was to cover up.” He added, “‘it’s 
human nature.” 

Philippine election 

Citing the intense dedication of the op- 

position movement in the Philippines, he 


ABC NEWS CORRESPONDENT Sam Donaldson— Courtesy of Salem State College. 


declared, ‘“‘Marcos can’t stay.’’ He 
predicted demonstrations, repression and 
blood-shed in the country. 

Social Security 

Donaldson takes a hard line on Social 
Security. Speaking about its exemption 
from budget cuts under Gramm-Rudman, 
he said, ‘‘I can’t say the elderly must be 
exempt, but kids, cut them; defense, cut 
it. 

“The elderly have a lot of political 
clout,’’ he said, “that’s why Social Securi- 
ty is off the table at the moment.” 

If Social Security were under his con- 
trol, Donaldson said he would possibly 
propose a means test for eligibility. 

Middle East peace 

In response to a question regarding 
peace in the Middle East, he said that it 
is the U.S. ‘‘moral responsibility’ to con- 
tinue to support Israel as well as being 


politically necessary. He maintained, 
however, that there will not be peace in 
the region until the issue of a Palestinian 
homeland is resolved. 

Rumor dispelled 

Donaldson dispelled a rumor that Presi- 
dent Reagan has plans to leave office mid- 
term in order to give George Bush the in- 
side track for the presidency in 1988. “I 
don’t believe a bit of it,’’ he asserted. ““No 
president wants to give up his power.’ In 
addition, he said Reagan, as every presi- 
dent before him, wants a favorable write- 
up in the history books. 

Donaldson does not think Bush can get 
elected in 1988. 

He is careful about making absolute 
statements, however. “‘After 26 years in 
Washington,” he said, “I’ve learned one 
thing: conventional wisdom is usually 
wrong.” 


Entertainment 
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WRAZ ready for changes 


Equipment difficulties soon to be resolved, offices painted 


by Scott Truesdale 

WRAZ, the Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College radio station, will soon be 
undergoing a metamorphosis. 

General Manager Lou Yarid said, ‘‘Get 
ready for some changes. By next week the 
studios and office will be repainted, and 
some of our equipment difficulties should 
be resolved before long.” 

Equipment needs repair 

At present, two of the four stereo 
amplifiers belonging to the station are in 
need of repair. A cart deck, which is a 
recording/playback device rather like an 
8-track, only used to record and play com- 
mercials or public service an- 
nouncements, is in the shop, and has been 
for over a year. 

Yarid said this is a poor situation to be 
in. “In the broadcast business, equipment 
makes or breaks you. On this scale, it’s 
very unfortunate for us to have a good 
deal of our equipment out of commission 
and tied up in red tape, but we don’t make 
excuses.” 

WRAZ has over 40 members 
“We're still here, as an organization of 
over 40 active members, putting out as 
wide a variety of music as I, personally, 
have seen anywhere, be it college or com- 
mercial radio. We’re on the air, Monday 
through Friday, from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. the 
entire semester. In short, we produce. 
Your student activities fees are at work 
for you. It’s the one club on campus that 
you get something out of every day, 
without being a member.” 

More than music 

But WRAZ is more than just music. 
“Our programming has a lot of flexibili- 
ty to it,’ Yarid said. “Ed McCann, our 
sports director, can be heard a couple of 
times each day. My feeling is that this 
guy has talent. I wouldn’t be surprised 
to turn on the car radio someday and hear 
him spew on about the Patriots. 

“Laurie Stewart and Stacey Rivera, co- 
news directors, bring you the headlines 
and the local issues. Friday at noon, it’s 
the Rock ‘N’ Roll Cafe, with Scott 
Truesdale, guaranteed to have something 


WHTT produces 
show for students 


WHTT/Boston 103.3 FM produces and 
airs a magazine format public affairs pro- 
gram, “On Campus,” in cooperation with 
the State Student Association of 
Massachusetts. The show’s purpose is to 
provide entertainment and information, 
in addition to the latest news on school 
programs and legislation affecting the 
college student at the state and federal 


level. The radio show is aired Sunday: 


mornings. 


unusual on the airwaves, from radio skits 

to phone interviews to whatever pops 

up.” 

Manager Yarid says WRAZ is most visi- 
ble organization on campus 

In addition to a bright new semester, 
WRAZ is also taking a more assertive 
role in college relations. ‘‘The time has 
come for the campus to use all the 
resources available. We’re actively sear- 
ching for what’s important to the 
students of NECC,” Yarid said. 

Asked about relations with the student 
government, given WRAZ’s colorful past, 
the general manager answered, ‘“‘My feel- 
ing is that we are the most visible of all 
college organizations. For better or worse, 
every time we express our individualism 
someone is bound to take offense to it, 
but we’re not even going to kid ourselves 


about thinking we can please all the peo- 


ple all the time. We will please everybody 
at least once during the course of the 
week, Where we are the most visible, the 
student government is the least.” 
Station goes for advertising 

WRAZ is also seeking advertisers to 
get involved in the college. Yarid said, 
“Northern Essex is a major part of this 
community and the businesses are begin- 
ning to realize the financial impact that 
it has. In exchange we as a community 
college have a responsibility to local 
business. It’s really a case of scratching 
each other’s back.” 

So WRAZ, after a variety of problems 
ranging from need for leadership to com- 
plete shutdown, is now firmly back on its 
feet and, as Yarid predicted, better than 
ever. 

‘No limits to our future’ 

“Tt’s really a great time for the station. 
This year we have a great staff, great 
crew and spanking new equipment. 
There’s no limit to our future. We can do 
just about anything we like and there’s 
so much we want to do — remotes, 
benefits, bake sales, and maybe a mixer 
or two. It’s an exciting time for us and 
frankly, we deserve it!”’ 


Student spins, wins 


AUSTIN, TX (CP) — A University of 
Texas student spun the ‘wheel’ for more 
than $30,000 in prizes. Bonnie Harris, an 
elementary education senior, won the 
prizes on the popular game show, Wheel 
of Fortune. ‘I’m still shocked,’’ said the 
22-year old student. Harris tried out for 
the show, which included three different 
tests last July. After two weeks, Harris 
said she was notified that she had been 
chosen to appear on the show in 
December. Her prizes included a trip to 
Las Vegas, Lake Tahoe and a Pacific 
Ocean cruise. Harris also won a $21,000 


gift certificate for Cartier jewelry. 


GAIL COUTURE, Louis Schleier (seated) and Lou Yarid get ready to go on the air 


at WRAZ radio station. 


— Maria Manzi photo. 


Michaud discusses apathy 


(continued from page one) 
thwhile. Under the revised constitution, 
the finance committee was revamped. It 
used to be made up of one representative 
of the Observer, radio station, athletics, 
dance club and student senate respective- 
ly. Now it is designed so every major con- 
centration on campus is represented,” 
Michaud explains. 


students to cover it.” 
Activities get $164,000 

This year student activities received 
$164,000, of which $16,000 went into the 
program board for the purpose of enter- 
tainment. If there is money left in the pro- 
gram board at the end of a school year, 
it goes toward the booking of entertain- 
ment for the fall semester. 


‘Any time we book entertainment, we risk the possibility of 
losing money. People have jobs and families to go home to, 


sO we Cannot expect large crowds.’ 


President has final say 

It should be made clear the student 
senate and finance committee are ad- 
visory boards and do not have the final 
say in money matters. The layered 
bureaucracy consists of the finance com- 
mittee’s making recommendations to the 
dean of students, who in turn makes 
recommendations to the president, who 
then presents the budget allocations to 
the board of trustees. Michaud notes, 
“The president can delegate whatever he 
chooses.”’ When clubs submit budget re- 
quests, they are given the opportunity to 
rationalize the requests to the student 
senate. 

Student activities is given a budget to 
work with in the fall semester through 
projected enrollment figures presented by 
the dean-of administration. Michaud 
points out, ‘The budget is always conser- 
vative, preventing the possibility of more 
money being allocated than there are 


— Steve Michaud 


‘Any time we book entertainment, we 
risk the possibility of losing money. Peo- 
ple have jobs and families to go home to, 
so we cannot expect large crowds. Last 
year when I booked Makem and Clancy, 
the total fee was $3,500. After ticket 
sales, there was only a difference of $600 
which actually had to be paid out. To me 
that is a successful night,’’ Michaud 
notes. ee 

Other definite plans for the spring 
semester besides ‘‘Rocky Horror” include 
Tom (T-Bone) Stankus, a comedian/coffee 
house singer. He will be on campus March 
12 in the tiled lounge. On May 1 (All Col- 
lege Day) Dave Binder returns. Binder is 
a solo pop singer performing material 
from James Taylor to Crosby, Stills, 
Nash and Young. Michaud says, ‘“‘While 
it is not etched in stone, I think we’ll have 
a barbecue on All College Day as well.” 
An April mixer is in the plans, but no date 
has been set as yet. 


Flower, Gift & Greenhouses 


577 SO. MAIN ST. BRADFORD, MA. 01830 
373-1700 


The 
Kitchen Window 


Restaurant-Caterers 
156 Main Street, 
Route 114, 
Middleton 


VISA & MASTERCARD 
COMPLETE FLORAL SERVICE 


FTD FLORIST: 
FLOWERS OF QUALITY 


with a New Look Hours: 


Saturday and Sunday 9 to 3 
Monday and Tuesday 9 to 6 
Thursday and Friday 9to6 


Closed Wednesday 


774-6865 


Our dining room is available evenings 
for small private parties. 


Early Week Special Tuesday through Thursday 


$3.00 off shampoos/cut/blow dry $5.00 off Perm 
with this coupon — expires 2-28-86 
¢ Family Styling Salon 


e Manicures by Beverly 
¢ Ear Piercing Clinic 


a 


1 Haven St., Reading, 944-9066 


HOURS: Tues. thru Fri. 9 am to 8 p.m. 
Saturday 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Vinyl Jungle 


“No one ever left alive 
In nineteen-hundred-eighty-five 
_ Will ever do.” 
Paul McCartney — ‘1985”’ 


The year 1985 will enter the annals of 
musical history as the year of aid. Band 
Aid started the ball rolling with its song 
“Do They Know It’s Christmas?” which 
benefited famine relief in Ethiopia. 

Band Aid was the brainchild of Bob 
Geldof, lead singer for the Dublin-based 
Boomtown Rats. He watched a BBC 
report on the famine in North Africa and 
decided to do something about it. The 
next day, he phoned some of his friends 
in various bands around London, and in 
late November 1984 went into the studio 
and recorded for 22 hours. Each artist 
there was given a chance to contribute. 
A week later the song was in the stores 
and on the charts. A movement had 
begun. 


‘We Are The World’ 
covered with commercialism 

Axfew months later, Quincy Jones, 
relaxing in his posh mansion outside LA, 
decided, ‘‘Hey, let’s do aid American 
style.’ Then he made some phone calls, 
only to agents instead of artists, and over 
the course of a couple weeks recorded a 
bland, easy listening tune entitled ‘‘We 
Are The World,’”’ written by Michael 
Jackson and Lionel Richie. 

In the course of the next couple of 
months, you couldn’t escape from the 
song. The idea of making a song to raise 
consciousness about a world problem and 
money to rectify that problem was com- 
mendable. But commercialism smeared — 
nay, covered — this venture. Companies 
jumped on the band wagon with T-shirts, 
posters and other paraphernalia design- 
ed to sell hunger. It wasn’t an issue 
anymore — it was  ocial event. In this 
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case, starvation was fashionable and the 
end just barely justified the means. Aid, 
American style (puff). 

Two continents get involved 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Geldof saw this and knew that 
it wasn’t enough, so he planned a concert 
from two continents to the whole world. 
Response was unbelievable. Bands 
jumped to donate 20 minutes of music to 
the cause. MTV jumped to transmit 
around the globe. AT&T jumped and 
gave an 800 number to raise funds. The 
“year of aid’’ was in high gear and could. 
not slow down. 

What Geldof conceived and what came 
off must have shocked the poor guy. 
Although Bob was driving the band- 
wagon, everyone else on it was just there 
to serve himself. The content over- 
shadowed the cause. MTV showed more 
of their personalities (or lack thereof) than 
anyone of the bands. 

Ma Bell’s ‘Reach Out and Touch So- 
meone”’ commercials (in exchange for the 
800 number) overwhelmed the viewers 
with videos of starving children. There 
was more media concern over who would 
play than the issue itself. 

Did the end justify the means? 

Well, it’s over. The money was raised 
and Geldof is administering it. Fantastic. 


But here is a man who had a dream, only 


to see things along with it that he 
couldn’t have dreamed of. Music could 
make a difference. Changing the world 
could happen. Did the end justify the 
means? Maybe this time. The-next time 
a visionary tries to get the world to take 
rock seriously, no one will. 
We had our chance, and sold it. 
May God bless us in our endeavors. 
We're going to need Him/Her now. 
From deep within the Vinyl Jungle, 
this is Lou Yarid 
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‘Cocoon’ 


by Kerrie Despres 


Cocoon 


Shown March 5, 7 
(Produced by Richard D. Zanuck, David 
Brown, Lilie F. Zanuck; directed by Ron 
Howard) 

A group of California retirees come face 
to face with friendly alien visitors in this 
spell-binding science-fiction fantasy. An 
impressive cast of screen veterans in- 
cluding Don Ameche, Gwen Verdon, 
Wilford Brimley and Maureen Stapleton 
join second-generation performers 
Tahnee Welch and Tyrone Power Jr., for 
this heartwarming tale of hope and 
discovery. 

Welch and Power are among the 
amiable travelers from another world 
whose secret mission brings them to 
Florida. Steve Guttenberg (‘‘Police 
‘Academy”’) co-stars as a charter-boat 
skipper who comes to the aid of the 
visitors, and falls in love with one of 
them. The extraterrestrials’ close en- 
counter with the curious senior citizens 
and the helpful skipper propels them into 
an unbelievable adventure that changes 
their lives forever! 


Student Bodies 
Shown March 12, 14 
(Produced by Allen Smithee; directed by 
Mickey Rose) 
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plays March 5, 7 


“Student Bodies” teaches the lesson 
that sex kills and so does the crazed killer 
at Lamb High, who stalks his helpless 
victims with such leth.J weapons as paper 
clips and blackboard erasers! But the 
senior class is not going to take it lying 
down. In this enthusiastic spoof of high 
school mad-slasher movies, a bevy of less- 
than-honors students are systematically 
“‘done-in’’ while ‘‘doing it’’ by a 
murderous presence known only as ‘“‘The 
Breather.”’ 


Prizzi’s Honor 

Shown March 26, 28 
(Produced by John Foreman; directed by 
John Huston) 

Hit man meets hit woman in this 
bizarre comedy from veteran director 
John Huston. Jack Nicholson stars as a 
ruthless enforcer for the Prizzi clan, one 
of the richest crime syndicates in the 
country. When an equally cold-blooded, 
free-lance killer (Kathleen Turner) steals 
his heart, murder becomes a family affair! 
Based on the best-selling novel by 
Richard Condon,‘‘Prizzi’s Honor”’ is an 
outrageous, biting send-up of the hard- 
hearted world of organized crime, and one 
of the year’s biggest hits! 


(All Wednesday films begin at 12 p.m. 
in the Carpeted Lounge. Friday films 
begin at 11 a.m. in the Carpeted Lounge.) 


— PR. photo. 


GIRLS NIGHT OUT 


Girls Night Out 
plays Feb. 8 


by Karen Ann Daly 

Girls Night Out, Boston band, played 
for the dance at the college Feb. 8 

In an interview after the dance, Didi 
Stewart, lead vocalist, said the band got 
started as a joke. They began wearing 
outfits from the Salvation Army they 
bought for $5 apiece. 

The first night they played a club, they 
got a good press, and Stewart said her 
phone has been ringing ever since. Now, 
two years later, they take their music 
seriously. While they are doing 60s songs 
now, they are hoping to make their own 
rock. 

Their name comes from a song on an 


album Stewart cut for Columbia Records 
— “Girls Night Out.’’ Stewart writes the 
‘songs. She says ‘‘It’s Just a Matter of 
Time” and “Time Stands Still’ are her 
personal favorites. 

The girls come from varied musical 
backgrounds. Alizon Lissauce, keyboar- 
dist, who comes from New York, went to 
TBerklee College. So did Sandy Martin, 
bassist from California and Kathy 
Burkley drummer from Boston. Cencie 
Miller, saxophonist from Washington, 
D.C., graduated from Boston University. 
\Other members of the group are Myan- 
na Pontoppidan, saxophonist and syn- 
thesizer from Boston, and Wendy Sobig, 
guitarist from Connecticut. 

Asked what she thought abnut the 
‘claim that women rock stars are selling 
sex, Stewart said, ‘‘When females are 
dangled in front of men like toys, that’s 
when I’d say yes, it’s true.’’ But she ex- 
plained a woman singer may be sensual, 
yet have dignity — as Tina Turner has 
proved. 


Stewart said performers need a strong 
sense of identity and lots of patience. It 
mav take ten years to make it. People 
drop out like flies, but if the music is in 
your heart, “‘you’ll get past the hard- 
ships.’’ She also advised having a good 
booking agent and a good lawyer. 


“You have to keep trying,” Stewart 
said. ‘““Those who take drugs, drink and 
fool around are the ones who drop out. 
The music business-is like any other — 
it’s important to keep track of who you 


” 


are. 


The group expects to have an album 
out within a month. “A performance 
istays for one night, but an album goes 
lon,” she explained. 

Meantime, listen for their songs soon 
‘on WBCN and FNX. 


The Volume 


What’s happening in Beantown 


by Laurie Stewart and Rosemary Rafuse 
Rock concert coming to 
Boston Garden April 1 

The Firm will be performing its hit 
“Radioactive” and their latest release 
“All The King’s Horses.” 

The show begins at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
are $13.50 and $16. 

Theater 

Bob Fosse’s new musical “Big Deal” is 
being performed at the Shubert Theater 
in Boston though March 15. Shows are 
Monday through Saturday at 8 p.m. 
Matinees are scheduled for Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 p.m. Tickets are 
available for $21-540. 

A comedy about women’s issues, ‘‘I 
Read About My Death in- Vogue 
Magazine,” is playing through March 29 
at the Newbury Street Theater in Boston. 
Performances are Thursday through 
Saturday at 8 p.m. Tickets are $6. 

A new drama entitled “So Long on 
Lonely Street’”’ will be performed at the 
Nickerson Theater in Norwell through 
March 22. Performances are Tuesday 
through Thursday at 8 p.m., Friday at 
8:30 p.m., Saturday at 4 and 8:30 p.m., 
and on Sunday at 2 and 7 p.m. Tickets 
are $13 and $16. 

“TI Remember Mama,” a family drama, 
will be performed at the Wheelock Fami- 
ly Theater in Boston, through March 2. 

Shows are Friday and Saturday at 7:30 
p.m. and Sunday at 3 p.m. Tickets are 


available for $5. 
Video 
The Talking Heads’ documentary 
“Stop Making Sense’”’ is now available on 
video casettes, for the sum of $80. This 
video is aconcert film, taking the Heads’ 
1983 tour as its subject. 


Filmed in Hollywood, ‘Stop Making 
Sense’”’ introduces one band member per 
song. Vocalist David Byrne opens with 
“Psycho Killer,’”’ his only music provid- 
ed by his acoustic guitar and drum 
machine. Next on stage is bassist Tina 
Weymouth for ‘‘Heaven.”’ “‘Thank You 
For Sending Me An Angel,” brings on 
drummer Chris Frantz. Finally, 
keyboardist/guitarist Jerry Harrison 
emerges for “Found A Job.” 


They are joined by additional vocalists 
Edna Holt and Lynn Mabry, percus- 
sionist Steve Scales, guitarist Alex Weir, 
and keyboardist Bernie Worrell. 

Songs performed by this ensemble in- 
clude ‘‘Girlfriend is Better,’ ‘‘Cities,”’ 
“Crosseyed and Painless,’ and their 
smash “‘This Must Be The Place (Naive 
Melody).’’ Also performed on the video 
casette is a medley of ‘“‘Big Business” and 
“T Zimibra,”’ which wasn’t performed in 
the theater release. 

If you like the Talking Heads, you'll 
‘love ‘‘Stop Making Sense.” What you 
might not like, though, is the $80 price 
tag for 99 minutes of nonsense. 


No tickets for Aerosmith concert 


by Paul Cioffi 

The rock band Aerosmith is playing a 
concert at the Worcester Centrum March 
12. If you want to see the band, you won’t 
be able to go out and buy tickets because 
WBCN-FM bought the whole show. 


That’s right, Aerosmith and WBCN 
have put together a deal in which every 
seat in the Centrum will be given away. 
The concert promises to be exciting as 
Aerosmith is one of the best rock groups 
in the country. Songs like ‘‘Dream On,” 
“Sweet Emotion” and ‘‘Sheila” have all 
been hits. 


The promotional manager for WBCN, 
who would only be identified as Larry, 
said ‘Tickets will be given away right up 
until the night of the concert.’”’ He said 
over 13,000 tickets will be made available. 

The fastest way to win is to listen to 
WBCN and call in when they announce 
a ticket give away. The number to call is 
931-1600. Tickets will be given away in 
pairs. 

The other way to win is to go to the 
various night clubs at which WBCN is 
giving away-tickets. The first 500 tickets 
were distributed to people who showed up 
at the Metro in Worcester. 


Campus news Feb. 25, RE: fourteen 
- Ss "eee Scott Brown works as intern 


Scott Brown has been a graduate intern counseling center, Room 118 of the stu- 
Yi : . ; _ in the counseling center at Northern dent center, or call 374-3790. 
ee. a = ace : _ Essex Community College since Septem- Brown is a candidate for a master’s 
: : ber. degree in dir Bi, at the University of 
During the spring semester, he will be New Hampshire. 
available for personal counseling on Mon- 
‘day and Friday from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Consultations are confidential and 
To make an appointment, come to the without cost. 


North Adams comes to you 


North Adams State College will host Panels are at 7 p.m. Monday, March 3, 
three Information Night Programs dur- at the Colonial Hilton, Lynnfield; Mon- 
ing March. They are to bring membersof day, March 10, at the Sheraton-Tara Inn, 
the school’s community to present panels § Framingham; and Tuesday, March 11 at 
to students in this part of the state. the Holiday Inn, Brockton. 

Topics discussed will include admission, ° . 
financial aid, residence life, academic pro- For more information check at the 
grams and a student perspective. counseling office, student center. 


ATTENTION! 
NECC COLLEGE COMMUNITY 
North Essex Health Resource Center 
is proud to announce 
a new community service located at 
Northern Essex Community College. 
We offer consultation and referral for: 
e Life’s Transitions 
e Stress Management 
e Creative Problem-Solving 
e Goal Setting 
e Assertiveness Training 
e Issues of Loss 
e Relationship Issues 


DIRECTOR OF COUNSELING Elizabeth Coyne. '—Fred Samia photo. 


Career Workshop calendar 


Making Career Decisions 
For people who are in the process of making career choices or changes. These are 
two-part workshops. Attendance at both sessions is expected. | 


Day Date Time 


Ty heads aed Bae e Parental Effectiveness 
Wodiaaday si! - Martti apt te ia * Increased Self Awareness 
ieneye Apriis andi ehovtad anhaee -¢ Professional Development for 
Thursdays April 17 and 24 2 to 4 p.m. ‘Human Service Providers 
ee eee WEDNESDAYS 
Resume Writing 11 a.m. — 2 p.m. or by appointment 
Monday April 7 12d NECC Counseling Center 
Interviewing Room 118 — Lower Level 
Monday April 14 12 to 1 p.m. Carpeted Lounge 
Job Search Strategies 
Monday April 28 12 to 1 p.m. LEEP Students of 


To sign-up for the workshops, call 374-3970 or come to the Counseling Center, Room 
F-118, Student Center. 

The workshops are presented by M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career development, 
Northern Essex Community College. 


Northern Essex Community College 


LEEP (Lawrence Education Employment Project) 
is proud to announce a new community service 
at Lawrence Public Library — 3rd floor. 
Thursdays from 6 to 8 p.m. by appointment 


These services are confidential 
For further information, 
and you can arrange an appointment by calling: 
(617) 683-4282 or (617) 683-4259 


@ 
Mr. Mike’s 
Restaurant and Contemporary 


Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Cooperative Education and Placement Office 
presents 
JOB FAIR 
Wednesday, March 5 
Student Center 
It?s your chance to find out about the job market. 


Earthly 


Enchantments 
(formerly Touch the Earth) 


has reopened 
Featuring: 
A vast selection of Herbs, 
domestic and exotic, 
herbal teas 
herbal Incense 
and other herbal blends made to order. 
* 11 original potpourris for weddings, party favors, 
or just a unique gift. Candles, pottery, jewelry and 
more. 


88 Emerson St. Haverhill, MA 373-6186 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


| ECC students/staff 10% 
Meals and sandwiches served discount on meals only 
.in our lounge ’til midnight Sunday — Thursday 


Campus news 


Club Activities 


Jim Bradley 
talks of love 


by Cathy Ward 

“Falling-in-love”’ and “loving.” Same 
thing? Not so, according to Prof. Jim 
Bradley, chairman of the Behavioral 
Science Department, in his recent presen- 
tation at a meeting of the Behavioral 
Science Club. His timely talk, given the 
week of Valentine’s Day, was appropri- 
ately entitled ‘‘Romantic Love.” 

“There is a distinction,’ he told the 
group, “‘between that initial ‘chemical 
reaction’ between two people, and the real 
challenge: the process of loving that per- 
son you are ‘in love’ with.” 


SSS TSE, 


The behavioral science club 
will sponsor a program April 
20 entitled “‘Primates,”’ based 
On research conducted at 
Yerkes Institute at Emory 
University in Atlanta. 


Tracing the history of romantic love . 


through the ages, he outlined the 
emergence of our present-day concepts of 
this universally-experienced emotion, and 
disputed the myth that for every person 
there is one of the opposite sex meant 
“Sust for me.” 


From romantic to real love 
Drawing from such sources as the 


books, Love, by Leo Buscaglia, and The , 


Road Less Traveled, by Scott Peck, he 
ventured into the psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation of the dynamics behind roman- 
tic love, emphasizing the peak ex- 
periences to be derived as two people re- 
emerge from romantic love to real love. 


Contemporary Affairs Club goes 


PROF. JIM BRADLEY. 
— Maria Manzi photo. 


Similar presentations, on a variety of 
subjects, highlight the weekly meetings 
of the Behavioral Science Club, and are 
usually given by local authorities. The 
club, whose advisers are Cynthia Crivaro 
and Peter Flynn, meets each Wednesday 
at ngon in Room C361. All interested per- 
sons are invited to attend the presenta- 
tions and to participate in the 
discussions. 

Upcoming programs include: ey 

April 20: A program entitled 
“Primates,’’ based on research conducted 
at Yerkes Institute at Emory Universi- 
ty, Atlanta, Ga., on the language and 
behavior of apes. 


Plans are being made to schedule a 
therapist who has gone into clowning, to 
speak on the application of this type of 
therapy in a nursing home environment. 

Also being planned is a group visit to 
Danvers State Hospital, where some 
specific programs will be observed. 


to Washington 


Students attend conference 


The contemporary affairs club trip to 
Washington, D.C. for the conference on 
“The President, the Congress and Na- 
tional Security’’ will be the weekend of 
March 14-16. 


Northern Essex has traditionally been 
well-represented at this event. Heather 
Peterson-Knott, faculty adviser for the 
NECC contingent, says a large group of 
students is interested in attending. Only 
three representatives may be chosen to 


Planning to Graduate 
THIS JUNE? 


‘Petition to Graduate’’ 
Forms in the 


REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
ROOM B-216 


They Must Be Returned 
With The Fee By 


FRIDAY 


Deadline Extended To March 7th 


FEE: $25.00 


go. 
This year’s delegation will include Julie 

Perkins, Sherry Erskine and Carmen 

Benitez. ; 


Guest speakers will be Attorney 
General Edwin Meese, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court Warren Burger, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Ad- 
miral William Crowe, Jr., ABC Congres- 
sional Correspondent Ann Compton and 
Journalist Judy Woodruff, MacNeil 
Lehrer Report. 
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Four take sabbaticals 


PROF. JIM BROWN. 
7 oss" — Carl Russo photo. 

Four faculty members are on sabbatical 
leave this semester. They are Gabriel 
Brahm (professor, English); James Brown 
(associate professor, math); Mary Di- 
Giovanni (professor, mental health 
technology); and Rosemary Loveday 
(assistant professor, sports and leisure 
studies). 

Brahm to work on writing 

Brahm will be devoting the semester to 
writing poetry on a full-time basis. He has 
recently published in the Kansas Quarter- 
ly, The Atavist, The South Florida Poetry 
Review, The Yellow Butterfly, Plains 
Poetry Journal, Crab Creek Review and 
Poetry Newsletter. 


real world problems and computerized ~ 
methods of solution. 
DiGiovanni to seek solutions 
in crisis in manpower 

DiGiovanni, coordinator of the mental 
health technology program at Northern 
Essex, will be examining the manpower 
crisis in mental health/human service. She 
will explore ways to collaborate with the 
human service delivery system and look 
for strategies to interest people in the 
human services field. 

She will seek to develop a stronger rela- 
tionship and commitment from direct ser- 
vice providers in student-staff recruit- 
ment and training. Her study will include 
all appropriate human services networks 
and identify how they can work together 
to improve human service education. 

Loveday will study learning styles 

Loveday, at work on a doctorate on 
learning style assessment, plans to 
research that subject as it may be useful 
to helping the students and teachers at 
Northern Essex. She will be reviewing 
materials for reliability and validity, and 
preparing to give instructional work- 
shops. 

She will also examine a learning styles 
inventory for possible use in the college’s 
present student advising procedures and 


* gather information on evaluating alter- 


native and nontraditional learning ex- 


See a TET PT ID SIS LARTER RE EE LT NEE APE PR, 
‘In higher education, sabbaticals are considered rewards to .. 


individuals in recognition for outstanding contributions to the 


college.’ 


He anticipates, on his return, setting up 
an evening for area writers to present 
their works in progress as part of the col- 
lege’s creative arts series, workshops with 
the Life-Long Learning program, and 
workshops for the Northeast Consortium 
of Colleges and Universities in Massa- 
chusetts (NECCUM). 

Brown begins work on 
curriculum revision 

Brown will be looking to update math 
curricula by giving particular attention 
to new programs available. He will gather 
information about adding a computer 
component to liberal arts math and ap- 
plying computerization to business 
calculus and quantitative methods. 

The math teacher hopes to add com- 
puter components both as learning aids 
for needed drill and as problem solving 
devices, allowing students to experience 


periences as credit toward a degree. 
Sabbaticals explained 

The concept of a sabbatical leave is fun- 
damentally a leave with pay to perform 
a specific approved project. A prere- 
quisite is that the release from normal job 
responsibilities is necessary for the in- 
dividual to complete the project in a 
stated time frame. 

In higher education, sabbaticals are 
considered rewards to individuals in 
recognition for outstanding contributions 
to the college. Criteria for granting sab- 
baticals include that objectives of the 
leave contribute to the professional 
growth of the person on leave as well as 
assist the person in making contributions 
to the institution. 

To be eligible, a teacher must have com- 
pleted six years of continuous service to 
the college. 


Four Pettingill Scholarships available 


The American Lung Association of 
Essex County is currently accepting ap- 
plications for the 1986 Pettingill Fund 
Scholarships. Four $600 Health Career 
scholarships will be awarded. 

A sample copy of the application is in 
the Financial Aid office. This may be 
photocopied or further applications may 
be obtained by writing to the American 
Lung Association of Essex County, 239 


Newburyport Turnpike, Topsfield, 01983, 
or by calling 887-6055. The deadline for 
completed applications is April 1, 1986. 


The 1986 Awards and Scholarships 
Committee of the Lung Association will* 
review all applications and make the final 
selection. The awards will be presented at 
the Association’s Board of Directors 
meeting in June 1986. 


* Earthly * 


*Enchantments* 
(formerly Touch the Earth) 


Salad and juice bar, 
plus soups and herbal teas, 


quick meals at good deals, 
and wheats, grains, dry fruits 


88 Emerson St. Haverhill, MA. 


Phone ahead for takeout orders 
373-6186 
Monday through Friday 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Health services sponsors workshop 


by Susan T. Bradley 

When I first entered the Bentley 
Library’s carpeted meeting room for the 
Aids Workshop sponsored by the Stu- 
dent Health Services on Feb. 10, I ex- 
pected a huge crowd of eager students 
and faculty clamoring for the latest infor- 
mation on sexually transmitted diseases 
(STDS). 

Instead, there were perhaps 25 people 
dispersed throughout the room avidly 
listening to Michael Whelan, R.N., from 
the Department of Public Health. 

His talk focused on four major topics: 
the role of the Department of Public 
Health (DPH), AIDS, syphilis and 
gonorrhea. 

The Department of Public Health 

The DPH’s Sexually Transmitted 
Disease Program (STDS) operates 18 
clinics throughout the state. The clinics 
are located in private hospitals, and they 
are monitored by the DPH. Since these 
programs are-funded by the DPH, pa- 
tients are seen free of charge. Patients are 
interviewed by specially trained health of- 
ficials to obtain information about their 
sexual contacts. All obtained information 
is strictly confidential. Health officials 
visit the contact homes to advise them of 
possible treatment, and treatment is 
often given before test results are back 
to avoid the spread of disease. Also, more 
contacts may be discovered during these 
interviews. Pamphlets about these pro- 
grams are available at the Student Health 
Service. 


Healthy issues, 
open workshops, 
spring, 1986 


Workshop programs are designed to 
give information about current health 
issues. 

Groups meet for eight sessions and deal 
with issues mutually decided upon by 
group members in conjunction with the 
focus of the group. 

For more details and/or to register for 
group participation, contact the Health 
Resource Center, Room 135, Student 
Center, Haverhill campus, or call 
374-3770 (on campus 3770), Monday to 
Friday, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Exploitation of women in the media 

Presented by: Shelly Leavitt, B.A., 
M.A. candidate, Lesley College. Slide 
presentation followed by discussion, 12-1 
p.m., March 12, Essex Room, 2nd floor 
Bentley Library: 

Aids: Epidemiology 

Presented by: Jane Johnson, B.S., In- 
fection Control practitioner, Hale 
Hospital, Haverhill, 12-1 p.m., March 12, 
Lecture Hall A, Liberal Arts Building. 

Rape — How to protect yourself 
from an attack 

Presented by: Connie Christmas, R.N., 
M.Ed., former rape counselor, U.R.S.A., 
Beverly, Mass., Women’s advocate. 
Movie followed by informal question and 


368 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 01834 


Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome (AIDS) 

The fear of AIDS is altering sexual 
habits. DPH officials have noted a signifi- 
cant change in sexual behavior. More peo- 
ple are having fewer sexual partners, thus 
decreasing the chances of contracting 
AIDS. Male homosexuals with many sex 
partners and intravenous drug users have 
been shown to be at very high risk. 

If a person has a positive test tor an- 
tibodies for AIDS, she or he has a 20 per- 
cent chance of contracting the disease. 
The incubation period can be up to five 
years before symptoms appear. These 
could include severe fatigue, night 
sweats, rapid weight loss, or skin cancer 
(Karposi’s Sarcoma). Such symptoms oc- 
cur because the AIDS virus attacks the 
body’s immune system and renders it 
helpess against infections. 

It is highly vnlikely that a blood 
transfusion will cause a person to get 
AIDS because all units are now tested for 
the antibody HTLV-III-LAV, the AIDS 
virus. If the test is positive, the unit of 
blood is destroyed. Mr. Whelan stressed 
that in order to minimize the chance of 
contracting STDS, people should limit 
their number of sexual partners and seek 
immediate medical attention if there is 
any suspicion of infection. 

Gonorrhea 

Recently, in Lowell, strains of gonor- 
rhea have been found resistant to 
penicillin. DPH is using alternative 
medication. 60-70 percent of women who 


answer period, 12-1 p.m., April 8, Am- 
phitheater, student center. 
Eating disorders: 
functional misuse of food 

Presentation includes filmstrip 
“Dangerous Dieting: The Wrong Way to 
Lose Weight,’ followed by discussion 
period and resource information. 
Presented by: Andrea Clark, B.A., M.A., 
Psychotherapist, Specialist in Holistic 
counseling and eating disorders, 12-1 
p.m., April 11, F-125, student center 
meeting room. 

Alcohol: Current Issues (Two parts) 

Part One: Filmstrip presentation: 
“Alcohol: Facts, Myths and Decisions” 
and “Decision” and “Drinking and Smok- 
ing: Physiological Effects.’’ 

Followed by question and answer ses- 
sion, resource information, presented by: 
Andrea Penney, R.N., Health Office in- 
tern, B.S.N. candidate, Salem State, 
11:30 a.m.-1 p.m., April 24, Cafeteria 
alcove, Student Center. 

Part Two: Filmstrip presentation 
followed by question and answer session; 
resource information ‘‘What Students 
Should Know about Alcohol,”’ and 
“Parents with Alcoholism, Children with 
Hope.”’ 

Presented by: Sandy Creamer, R.N., 
Health Office intern, B.S.N. candidate, U. 
Lowell, 11:30 am.-1 p.m., April 25, 
Cafeteria alcove, student center. 

(Appointment available for viewing 
filmstrips individually, followed by 
counseling session.) 


ROSE PAOLINO, owner 


617-372-3085 


have an STD like gonorrhea have no ap- 
parent symptoms. There are 20 different 
STD’s. Abdominal pain is often the first 
sign of any trouble, and pelvic inflam- 
matory disease can result in infertility. 
Patients must be interviewed to locate 
their contacts, who can also be tested im- 


mediately through examination of bodi- 
ly discharges. Both men and women re- 
quire laboratory cultures. Antibiotics are 
administered to cure the disease. 
Syphilis 
There are three stages to this disease. 
A chancre, a painless sore, appears at the 


point of sexual contact. It may be in the 
vagina, the rectum, the throat, or even in 
the eye. It goes away, and the person 
thinks she or he is all better. 

In the second stage, a rash appears on 
the body including the palms of the hands 
and the soles. of the feet. 


In the third stage, the Treponema 
Pallidum (the causative organism) at- 
tacks major organs like the brain or the 
aorta, so it is very important to seek 
treatment immediately. It is necessary to 
obtain a blood sample for diagnostic 
testing.The treatment of choice is 
penicillin. 


‘In the workplace 


Drug abuse workshop March 12 


A half-day conference entitled ‘Drug 
Abuse in the Workplace: Symptoms and 
Solutions” will be held from 7:45 a.m. to 
noon at the college Wednesday, March 
12. 

Sponsored by the Northern Essex 
Center for Business and Industry and the 
National Drug Institute, the conference 
is designed for companies that need to 
learn more about the problem and find 
out about strategies for effectively ad- 
dressing it. 

Drug and alcohol abuse in the 
workplace is costing an estimated $32.5 
billion. Increased health care costs, acci- 
dent rates, absenteeism, and on-the-job 
theft all lead to lower productivity and 
reduced profits. 

At this conference, panelists from 


government and industry will share their 
expertise on the legal, medical, and 
management issues surrounding the pro- 
blem and the solutions. 

The keynote speaker at the conference 
will be Dr. Robert L. DuPont, president 
of the Institute for Behavior and Health 
and former White House adviser and 
director of the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse in Washington, D.C. 

The panel also includes speakers from 
Honeywell, AT&T, the Essex County 
Drug Task Force, Spectrum House, Na- 
tional Security Services, and the National 
Drug Institute. 


The cost per person is $75 covering a _ 


full breakfast and conference materials. 
For reservations and information call 
Sandra Roberts at (617) 374-3813. 


Women exploited in the media 


by David McCartin 

The Health Service Center at Northern 
Essex has many valuable and informative 
services to offer to the student body. 

The next event sponsored by the 
Health Service Center is a slide presen- 
tation on ‘Exploitation of Women in the 
Media.”’ 

There will be a group discussion after- 
wards. The presentation will be on March 
5, from 12-1 p.m. in the Essex Room, 
located on the second floor, Bentley 
Library. 


One of the interns on staff this 
semester is Andrea Penney, R.N., whois 
a B.S.N. candidate from Salem State. She 
is a 1977 graduate of the R.N. program 
at Northern Essex. 

Penney has had ten years experience in 
the intensive care unit at Anna Jacques 
Hospital in Newburyport. She is also 
responsible for developing in-patient and 
out-patient cardiac programs and a 
diabetes education program there. Pen- 
ney has office hours on Thursdays from 
8-4. 


Offered by Health Resource Personnel 


Self improvement 


group for 


The women’s group is limited to 12 
women and is done on a first come, first 
serve basis, therefore, pre-registration is 
necessary. 

The facilitator is Connie Christmas and 
the first meeting is March 5, 12 noon to 
1 p.m. in room E350, Science building. 

The group is open ended and designed 
for women who would like some support 
to deal with issues that are important to 
them as women. It is a time to share 
laughter, meet new women, and discuss 
such things as: 

Being more assertive, learning to say 
no without guilt, re-evaluation of self- 
defeating behavior patterns, redefining 
self-concept, school anxieties, and learn- 
ing how to get more of what we need in 
the areas of work, family and personal 
relationships. 

The group meets weekly for ten weeks 
(excluding spring break). You are asked 
to make a commitment to the whole ten 
weeks. Once the group has begun nonew 
members will be admitted, so sign up 
soon and bring a friend. 

Group requires registration and atten- 
dance at the first meeting 

Connie Christmas, R.N., M.Ed., 
L.S.W., has years of experience working 
at Northern Essex Community College 
and Bunker Hill Community College 
Health Services. She has a high interest 
in women’s issues, and has experience as 
a rape counselor, nurse, and a social 
worker. She is pursuing advanced 
graduate studies in Northeastern’s Fami- 
ly Systems Therapy Program. 


women 


SRN 


ide 


CONNIE CHRISTMAS. 


— P.R. photo. 


Campus news 


Editor’s note: Each semester, the English Department sponsors 
an essay contest and presents prizes at an award ceremony. The 
essays on this page are among the winners. 


ELKE SCHNEIDER — File photo. 
by Elke Schneider 

It was the 29th of June, when I found 
myself at my grandmother’s funeral, say- 
ing good-bye to my friend, the guardian 
of my childhood paradise, a picture of 
courage and indestructible pride. Valiant- 
ly fighting cancer for two years, she had 
succumbed finally, never losing dignity, 
never baring her inner self. 

Around me there were relatives and 
friends sobbing and crying, expressing 
their grief. I looked up into the bright 
blue sky, as blue and clear as Oma’s eyes. 


What was it she had been fond of remin- . 


ding my sister and me? ‘‘Give flowers to 
each other while you are alive, for on 
graves they are wasted.” We did not 
always understand the reason, but caught 
the importance of the saying in the melan- 
choly of her voice. 

How often had I looked into Oma’s face 
with the freckled skin and the countless 
wrinkles, the witnesses of the past. How 
often had I caught the straight look of her 
oval shaped eyes which only sparkled 
when she laughed. Only then the coarse 


and severe features turned into a warm 
and cheerful expression. Unless Oma 
broke into her rare but infectious 
laughter, her mouth was set in a rigid line, 
like a rope, hardened by the acid salt and 
the powerful wind of the sea. Her voice 
was clear and friendly, yet not really 
warm or soft. It had almost a metallic 
sound which actually suited her upright 
and proud appearance. 

Pride, I guess, was the main feature of 
Oma’s character. It was her stubborn 
pride that partially caused the robustly 
built woman to die so early, for it forbade 
her to share the problems, sorrow, pain 
and grief of her life with people she loved 
and was loved by in return. There had 
been Oma — a young, recently married 
woman, who suddenly was left alone with 
her two sons, each not older than 3. The 
year 1944 saw her husband become a 
casualty of the Second World War, an 
event that extinguished all propitious 
future goals. 

A pitiless struggle for survival started. 
Her children got to know a taciturn, in- 
accessible mother whose love was hidden 
behind authority and strictness. Pride 
also never let one single apology slip over 
her lips no matter whether she was wrong 


- or not. Yet, that same virtue helped her 


never to give up, and I admired her for 
that. 

No matter how much Oma’s life had 
been overshadowed by dark clouds, and 
for all she might have done wrong, she 
really tried to make up for it when she 
became a grandmother. Our times 
together were full of joy since she found 
it easier to show her love and feelings to 
her grandchildren. 

On some occasions she might even 
entertain us with funny imitations of a 
favorite TV_ star. Criss-crossing 
clotheslines that turned the kitchen into’ 
a giant spiderweb, paints on table and 
chairs — nothing perturbed this most 
tolerant grandmother. 

With the passing years, everyone could 
tell the change taking place in Oma. She 
had decided to let the past be past and 
turn to the enjoyable present. Severe 


Imba Kusumah, pen pal 


by Debbie Brunault 

A brown swirled ceramic frog from 
Alaska. A colorfully stenciled batik from 
Indonesia. A scarlet key chain from 
Yokohama. A porcelain paperweight from 
Singapore. Although these gifts are just 
trinkets, they are from far away places. 
Places I have wanted to see, touch, smell, 
but have yet to experience. 

Mom and Dad treated themselves to a 
cruise on their twenty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary three years ago. They chartered 
only the best ship to sail them to the 
islands of the Caribbean. They bought on- 
ly the finest clothes and prepared for a 
luxurious week abroad in a “floating 
hotel” noted for its fine dining, excellent 
Indonesian crew and extravagant enter- 
tainment. They went, had the time of 
their lives and came home with photos 
and stories to share. But that is not all 
they imported into our home. Among 
their gifts and shared experiences, they 
succeeded in finding a suitable pen pal for 
me: Imba Kusumah, who was titled a 
steward aboard the “floating hotel.’ 

It was not long before the cor- 
respondence got under way. As the ship 
moved, so did the addresses: Trinidad, 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Durban, 
Bombay, Singapore, Pusan, Yokohama, 
Alaska, Cristobal, to name a few. World, 
Caribbean and Transcanal cruises made 
it exciting to correspond with Imba. 

At first it was difficult to write to him. 
The language barrier provided difficulty 
for both him and me. His English improv- 
ed however, and as time went on the let- 
ters became more in depth and intriguing. 
Pictures provided me with the ability to 
imagine him in better detail. Black curly 
hair that was obviously cut to the ship’s 
requirements matched his brown eyes 
that are a must for Indonesian heredity. 
His eyes, which were lidless, gave Imba 
his Oriental appearance. His height was 


below average, but one can deal with that 
sort of problem. The remaining aspects 
I left to my mother’s good taste. 


Four months passed before I receivea 
my first phone call. I was afraid he would 
not understand me and was scared to 
death I would not comprehend his dialect. 
As my voice trembled I managed to ut- 
ter ‘‘Hello?’’... “Hello, Debbiee?”’ ... ‘‘Hi, 
Imba, where are you calling from?” ... “I 
am calling from Virginia. The weatha 
very cold. I do not like cold, Debbieee. Do 
you like cold?” 


I tried to respond to him through my 
dry pasty mouth, that in this moment did 
not feel like any part of me. But 
somewhere between my answer and his 
running out of coins, the line was 
disconnected. 


Phone calls came and went, but still 
every letter and picture brought me closer 
to Imba. The pictures enabled me to 
visualize him, the letters permitted me to 
know his emotions, problems and even 
happiness from one month to the next. 
And even when his letters ceased because 
of work, his phone calls rang out a human 
side to our correspondence. 

During the past three years Imba and 
I have created a sentimental bond bet- 
ween us. On special occasions such as bir- 
thdays and holidays we exchange gifts — 
like brown swirleu ceramic frogs from 
Alaska, batiks from his native country 
and porcelain paperweights from the dis- 
tant country of Singapore. These gifts not 
only signify the places that Imba has 
traveled, but they typify our friendship 
and the fact that I was thought of even 
in places such as Indonesia or Yokohama. 
Perhaps I will meet Imba someday when 
our destinies are drawn together. But for 
now, the cultural difference and unique 
friendship I know are undoubtedly 
substantial. 
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looking glasses were replaced with 
friendlier ones; silvergray hair, fastidious- 
ly twisted into a knot in the back, gave 
way to soft curls framing her face. 
After all, young children needed a more 
modern looking grandmother, didn’t 
they? Suddenly, there was time for social 
activities, for color and perfume. Oma 
was finally picking the flowers of life. 
Only during our most beloved morning 
hours in bed would she allow us to enter 
the world of her own childhood. We never 
tired of hearing the most wonderful 
stories over and over again. In case Oma 
wanted to escape from us, we had our own 
weapon to force her to stay: we simply 


For on graves they are wasted 


tickled her under her big toes, her most 
sensitive spot. We all ended up laughing 
until the tears would run. ~ 

And the tears were running now, too. 
For a second it struck me like lightning: 
Oma was dead. I would never see her 
smile, never hear her laughter again. It 
was painful to accept, but I was thankful 
for the lovely times we had shared and the 
precious memories left to me. 

No need to worry, for we had given 
flowers to each other while she was alive. 


Elke Schneider was enrolled in the 
English as a Second Language Program 
at Northern Essex. She has returned to 
her home in Germany. 


Father and grandfather 


in the same 


by Frank L. Hrabak 

May of 1950 was an important time in 
my father’s life. He received a gold watch 
from the company he worked for and I 
was born. I know about the watch 
because it was one of the things I was 
given when he died. The inscription on the 
watch reads, ‘Presented to Frank 
Hrabak in recognition of more than 25 
years service.’’ While the other kids’ 


_ parents were trying to get ahead in their 


jobs or buy a house, my father owned his 
house and had been a boss in his job for 
many years. 

At age 56 his only child was born. I was 
born in the first of my parents’ marriage. 
This was my father’s second marriage. 
His first wife died in 1933. My mother 
was 21 years younger than my father, but 
to me they seemed the same age. Dad 
always wanted to go places and do things, 
while mom stayed home all the time and 
took care of the house. 

People thought | was the grandson 

People always asked my father if I were 
his grandson. When he told them I was 
his son, they would say, ‘“‘You old devil 
you.’”’ When I was young, I never 
understood why they would say that. I 
thought everybody’s father was as old as 
mine. 


When I was 9, it was hard to unders- 
tand when my father retired for two years 
at 65. Everyone’s else’s father had to go 
to work everyday, while my father could 
stay home. During those two years, we 
were able to go places together after 
school and on school holidays. We went 
everywhere together. We saw every cave, 
park and historical site within 300 miles. 
All the other kids had their grandfathers 
to take them. My dad could take me. 


Dad felt he was too young to retire, so 
at age 67 he went back to work. Again I 
did not understand. I was having a great 
time. We had spent hours working in his 
workshop in the basement making all 
kinds of things. One time we made all new 
furniture for my bedroom. We made 
everything from scratch. It must have 
taken six months to make it all. To me, 
this was work, but not to Dad. Before he 
went back to work he sat me down in the 
workshop and told me, “‘Son, I have to go 
back to work. The company asked me to 
come back and going to work makes me 
feel young.”’ 

It must have kept him young because 
he did not retire again until the company 
went out of business when he was 78. By 
that time he had a grandson he could take 
places with him. 

All of my grandparents were dead by 
the time I was born. My father was as old 
as most of the other children’s grand- 
parents, so he told me stories about the 
“‘good old days.’’ I remember one story 
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he told about why his family came to 
America. Dad was born in Russia. His 
family was poor. One day his father went 
out to get wood for the fire. They were not 
allowed to cut wood from the government 
forest, so his father picked up only what 
was lying on the ground. The government 
forest ranger saw him with the wood. He 
beat him for having government wood. 
My father told me, “‘My Dad and I went 
out the next day and waited for the forest 
ranger to leave his cabin. As soon as he 
left, we went to the cabin and blew it up. 
That started the trip to America. 


The children liked 
to hear war stories 

War stories were something all the 
children talked about and what their 
fathers did in the war. Most of their 
fathers told them stories from World War 
II. My father told war stories also about 
France in World War I. Instead of being 
in a tank or jeep like the other fathers, he 
was in charge of the horses that pulled the 
cannon. It took six horses to pull a can- 
non. Dad rode the front horse and another 
man rode on the cannon. 

He received two purple hearts, but not 
for being shot. One was for being gass- 
ed, the other because of a horse. Dad lov- 
ed to tell me the horse story. He would 
say, ‘‘One day I was taking care of the 
horses. I had to feed them and tied them 
on a rope between two trees. Two of the 
horses started to fight. I walked between 
them trying to separate them. One of the 
horses must have thought I was the other 
horse. He picked me up by the shirt, 
shook me back and forth and threw me 
against the tree. For that brave act the 
U.S. Army gave me a purple heart. The 
horse had broken two of my ribs. 

He seemed more like 
my grandfather 

Stories like that and the extra time he 
was able to spend with me made him 
seem more like a grandfather than my 
Dad. It is time that was important, not 
his age — which was never a problem un- 
til he was 80 and I was 25. This is when 
he first started to get sick. 


There are many benefits to having older 
parents, but one big drawback was that 
my father died of old age when I was on- 
ly 26. 

He had lived a long full life, but the 
time I was able to spend with him as an 
adult was very short. When your father 
and your grandfather seem like the same 
person is one problem. When most peo- 
ple’s grandfathers die, their fathers are 
still young enough to live for many years. 
I guess that is part of the price we pay 
if our father is known as ‘‘You old devil 
you.” 


DAVE McCARTIN 
LOWELL, MA. 
(617) 453-8924 


Sports 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Beat writers and fans complain the 
NBA produces a mediocre product 
because the schedule is too long and 
players ultimately become bored on the 
job. While fans have a legitimate com- 
plaint, the media do not. Beat writers are 
guilty on the same count — they get as 
bored as the players and it shows in 
newspaper copy. 

Nothing to write about 

After the Celtics blew a 25 point lead 
and lost to the Knicks on Christmas, 
newspapers denounced the Celtics with 
the following: 

— The Celtics can rely on only seven 
players while the Lakers are at least ten 
men deep. 

— K.C. Jones has no confidence in his 
bench. 

— Having Bill Walton is nice but he is 
unproductive on offense. 

All of the above eventually were 
disproven as the Celtics managed to fit 
the pieces together without the benefit of 
having their second leading scorer. The 
point is, while the media deemed 
December an appropriate time to com- 
pare the Celtics and Lakers, four months 
of the season remained on the schedule. 

Now the Celtics have beaten the golden 
boys of Hollywood twice. What do the 
beat writers counter with? The two 


Arena saga continues, 


by Gregg Caristinos 

It is much too early to talk about it, but 
it has started again. A new group is in- 
terested in purchasing the Bruins and 
Boston Garden. 

Three months ago, a group of investors 
was close to purchasing the arena and 
hockey team for $45 million. The bid had 
failed after prolonged negotiations, but it 
has come back to life with some different 
characters in the picture. 

The assembled group begins with 
James F. Brennon, a Boston business 


regular season victories mean nothing 
because the playoffs are ‘“‘a different 
animal’ — in the words of Mike Fine. 
This is an accurate statement, but one 
has to wonder what Fine and Dan 
Shaughnessy of the Globe would have 
written had the Celtics lost both games. 
Indeed boredom does set in. 
A two team league? 

If Shaughnessy and Fine both contend 
the playoffs are a different ball game, why 
do both insist on referring to the immi- 
nent meeting between the Celtics and 
Lakers in June? 

When playoff time rolls around, the 
Lakers must be prepared for Houston and 
Denver while the Celtics could fall to any 
number of teams, including New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Atlanta and 
New York. That’s right, I did say New 
York. If King Bernard and Patrick Ewing 
are ever healthy simultaneously, the 
Knicks could stage more than one upset 
in the playoffs. Of course, they aren’t 


guaranteed a spot yet, so we may never - 


find out. 
Here’s to you Mr. Robertson 

Alvin Robertson of the San Antonio 
Spurs accomplished something only one 
other person in the history of professional 
basketball has done. In a recent game 
against Phoenix, Robertson scored a 
quadruple-double. His line score read 20 


man, former Bruin Bobby Orr, Boston 
developer Rosalind Gorin and former US 
Sen. Paul Tsongas. But the most impor- 
tant investors of this group are one 
Juliette Wang, the 22-year-old daughter 
of Wang Laboratories founder and chair- 
man of the board, An Wang, and her hus- 
band Mark Coombs. 
Wang would pay $25 million 
for Bruins 

According to a plan devised by Bren- 
nan, the deal would work this way: Gorin 
and her group, including Tsongas and 


NECC Intramural 


Activity 
Ping Pong Tournament 
Tennis Tournament 
Par 3 Golf Tournament 
White Water Raft Trip 


Clear Image Encounter 
Deep Sea Fishing js10 tee) 
Saco River Canoe Trip (s2s deposit) 


Meeting* 
Sign up in gym 
April 9 
April 21 
April 2 


April 16 
April 30 


* 12 noon in the Gym unless otherwise noted. 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either Jack 
Hess, ext. 3820, room 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, ext. 
3819, Room 125, Gym Building. 


Rites of summer begin 


by James Drew 

Yes, fellow students, it is that time of 
year again when in Winter Haven, Fla., 
the bats and balls are laid out on the 
ballfields. Next week, the Boston Red Sox 
pitchers and catchers report for spring 
training. 

As in every year since 1919, this is sup- 
posed to be the year that the good old 
boys are going to win it all. Of course 
1919 is the last time the Red Sox won a 
world series. 

There are several questions about this 
year’s edition of the Bo-Sox, the biggest 
one being, can super star Jim Rice come 
back from off season knee surgery and 
have an M.V.P. performance? 

Rice says the knee feels great and he 
expects to have a great season. He ex- 
pects the Sox to have a good chance at 
making their first appearance in the world 
series since 1975. 

Another question is, can pitcher Roger 
Clemens come back from surgery on his 


shoulder? Clemens would be a big addi- 

tion to the Red Sox whose pitching staff 

sometimes resembles a hospital ward. 
Of local interest 

Of local interest, it might be added, 
that former Reading High star pitcher 
George Joudrie, who most recently 
pitched for Middlesex Community Col- 
lege, has signed a minor league contract 
with the club. Joudrie, who pitched in the 
Cape Cod League over the summer, threw 
73 innings of scoreless baseball in the 
summer league, breaking former 
Baltimore Orioles pitcher Jim Palmer’s 
Cape Cod League record of 61 innings, set 
in 1966. Joudrie has been invited to 
spring training as a non-roster invitee 
with the Sox. : 

We will just have to wait and see how 
the Boston Red Sox fare in the 1986 
season. As for now, get ready to break out 
the popcorn and beer and let the team we 
Boston fans love most break our hearts 


again. 
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Covering the Celtics is a tough job 


points, 10 assists, 11 rebounds and 10 
steals. 

In case you’re wondering what other 
player accomplished this feat, it was Nate 
Thurmond. Maybe it’s all in the Texas 
chili dogs. Last year, Spur’s guard 
Johnny Moore fell one steal short of 
registering a quadruple-double. In case 
you missed it, Ray Williams has quietly 
joined the Spurs. Will Williams ever play 
a full season in the NBA again? 


The Manhattan zoo 


In a recent hockey game at Madison 
Square Garden, “‘fans’’ began pelting the 
visiting Vancouver Canucks with cups 
full of beer. While channel five sports- 
caster Mike Lynch appropriately deemed 
the participating fans ‘‘losers,’’ Bruins 


fans are still the most obnoxious in the’ 


league. One never knows what to expect 
at Boston Garden. Toilet paper, cups, 
cans and even glass can come streaming 
down on to the ice surface at any given 
moment. 

When Cleon Daskalakis was called up 
to the parent club, Coach Butch Goring 
was quoted as saying, ‘‘While our goal- 
tending has been stable, we need someone 
to make the big save at the right moment. 
We haven’t been getting that.’’ No you 
haven’t, Butch, because Harry didn’t like 
the attitude of one of the best goalies in 


hockey and traded him away for 50 cents 
on the dollar. Oh well... 
Patting themselves on the back 

It was no surprise when the Patriots 
raised ticket prices substantially but who 
would have thought tickets would be the 
most expensive in all of sports? Those are 
bragging rights reserved for the Lakers 
and the pseudo fans of Los Angeles. 
Sullivan arrogance has risen to the top. 

After the rumor surfaced concerning 
Doug Flutie’s possible arrival in Foxboro, 
the media immediately went for the jug- 
glar vein of Tony Eason and Steve 
Grogan. 

It was pointed out the Patriots have a 
weakness at quarterback after the 
performance of Eason and Grogan in the 
Super Bowl. How quickly they forget 
what got the team to New Orleans. 

The media have the unmitigated gall to 
call New England fans fickle. It’s just 
more proof that the media get’ bored and 
have nothing better to do but stir up in- 
terest in the possibilities of having a local 
hero in uniform once again. 

Surely, writers such as Ron Borges and 
Ron Hobson realize the Patriot’s offense 
sputtered in the Super Bowl for reasons 
other than Eason and Grogan’s being in- 
ept. If they looked inept, it was for three 
reasons — Singletary, Dent, and 
Hampton. 


new players involved 


Orr, would put up $20 million to buy the 
Garden. Wang, who by chance played 
hockey for Boston University and has 
coached the sport, would purchase the 
Bruins for $25 million. 


Delaware North, a firm based in Buf- 
falo, current owner of the Bruins and the 
Garden, responded to reports that 
another local group was interested in pur- 
chasing the Bruins and the Garden by 
simply saying that the team or building 
was not for sale. However, the Brennan 


Softball meeting 
Feb. 26 
Noon 
Gym 
Room 123 


For more information, contact 
Jack Hess or Andrea Woodbury 


College offers 
scuba diving trip 


Northern Essex Community College is 
offering an eight-day scuba diving- 
snorkeling holiday to the tranquil island 
of Bonaire, just off the coast of 
Venezuela, during the week of March 18. 

Participants will be staying at the 
Bonaire Beach Hotel, situated directly on 
Playa Lechi Beach, home of the Bonaire 
Scuba Center, a highly-accredited dive 
site with qualified instructors. 

This Dutch island is considered one of 
the best dive sites in the world. Condi- 
tions are superb. Waters are 80 degrees 
and visibility runs from 70 to 140 feet, 
making Bonaire an ideal location for 
scuba diving, snorkeling and underwater 
photography. 

The tour leader will be Cindy Hen- 
drickson. She obtained her openwater 
scuba certification while living in the 
Bahamas and has been on over 100 dives 
throughout the Caribbean. Also an ex- 
perienced international tour guide, she 
has recently gone into business for herself 
as an adventure travel consultant. 

Assisting Hendrickson will be Carl 
Beal, chairperson of the department of 
sports and leisure studies at NECC. Beal 
has taught scuba and snorkling for NECC 
and the University of Massachusetts. He 

will be giving free snorkeling lessons dur- 
ing this trip. 

For more information, call Hendrickson 
at 462-8897 or Beal at 374-3818. 


group expected this response and would — 
be surprised if Delaware North had said 
anything different. 


It is too bad that the story had come 
out this early because Boston deserves a 
new sports facility and, with one proposal 
already shot down, this cculd be the last 
chance for the people of Boston to get 
what they deserve. The fans just have to 
be optimistic. The proposal is in its 
preliminary stages, and with a little luck, 
Boston might have its building. 
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Problem must 
be diagnosed 


by Ray Chretien 

On Jan. 27, the American Football Con- 
ference Champions of 1986, better known 
as the New England Patriots, announced 
that they were developing an intra-team 
program to help team members overcome 
drug problems. This voluntary program 
was to be the first of its kind in the Na- 
tional Football League, and was alleged 
to be in violation of a contract between 
the NFL officials and the player- 
personnel of the NFL. 

The key element of the violation seems 
to be the Patriots’ decision to submit to 
drug testing, an integral part of any 
substance abuse program. How can a 
treatment program be effective if the pro- 
blem is not properly diagnosed? Can a 
doctor treat a patient’s illness without 
first examining and testing him or her? 

Three cheers to the Patriots for doing 
the logical thing. The contract should be 
rewritten to allow individual franchises of 
the NFL to reach mutual agreements 
with their personnel regarding testing for 
substance abuse. As public figures, the 
players and officials should be setting an 
example for their fans. , 

Individuals who are diagnosed as hav- 
ing a problem should either seek treat- 
ment or be subject to appropriate action 
by their employers, ranging from suspen- 
sion to dismissal from the organization. 
Drug and alcohol abuse are serious issues, 
which if not controlled, will destroy any 
team’s chances of being a contender in the 
league, and most certainly will result in 
the loss of respect by the fans. 

It is hoped that the Patriots will not 
bend to the seeming lack of concern by 
the other NFL members, and will con- 
tinue to be an example in the crusade 
against substance abuse. 
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Ladies wrap successful season 


by John Foley 
This past Friday, the Northern Essex 


~ women’s basketball team wrapped up one 


of its most successful seasons ever with 
an exciting, come from behind 64-60 win 
over a very talented Endicott team that 
had beaten the Lady Knights earlier in 
the season by more than 30 points. 

The ladies finished their season strong, 
going 6-2 over their last eight games, rais- 
ing their team scoring average to better 
than 60 points per game. 

In reality, the Lady Knights finished 
their 85-86 season with a record of 20-7, 
finishing second to Roxbury CC in the 
MCCAC., But, officially, that will all soon 
change due to elgibility problems at 
Roxbury. 

Roxbury in trouble again 

According to women’s coach Andrea 
Woodbury, this is not the first time Rox- 
bury has had problems of this nature. 

At one time they had a very stable pro- 
gram, but over the last few years they’ve 
gone through at least three different 
athletic directors,’ Woodbury said. 

What happened was that Roxbury us- 
ed players who were academically ineligi- 
ble in a number of its games this season. 


WOMEN‘S COACH Andrea Woodbury 
has led the team to one of its best seasons 
ever in her second year at the helm. 


Men’s varsity close 
os 


THE KNIGHTS in early season action against North Shore C.C. 


Try nutritious, low calorie tofu 


by Len Medlock 
In the Lenten tradition of sacrifice, 
despite relaxed standards on abstinence 


from meat, we tend to look for those foods 


which are wholesome and are substitute 
sources of protein. 

One of the best of these is of course 
tofu, the soybean stuff that is pure, 
pasteurized, and bathed in Berkshire 
Mountain water to protect its unique and 
simple flavor. 

Tomsun tofu, an important new staple 
in many diets is cholesterol free, low in 
calories, fat, and sodium, and serves as 
the perfect protein. 

It comes in several varieties. The firm 
tofu is excellent for stir frying, stews, and 
casseroles. The soft tofu is extra low in 
calories and can be blended into creamy 
dips, sauces, dressings and desserts. 


Herb tofu can introduce the perfect 
balance of continental flavors to cooking, 
adding zest and spice to the dinner table. 
It excels in tacos and can easily be 
marinated in Oriental salads. 

Chicken provides 36.8 grams of protein 
and fish 21.2. Tofu has 13.0 grams, but 
is also fat free and low in calories. A four 
ounce cube of firm tofu equals an 8.2 
ounce glass of cow juice. 

Tofu is a white block of papery stuff 
and is packaged with water. It looks like 
a sponge. Upon first trying this miracle 
food, one may find that it tastes like a wet 
book. There’s no need for despair, though, 


because it easily soaks up the flavor of - 


A-1 steak sauce, or anything else. 
An awesome tofu milkshake might be 
worth a try. 


Use herbal tea cautiously 


by Maria Manzi 

Many people are switching to herbal 
teas to escape caffeine-based drinks such 
as coffee and regular teas. ; 

While trying to get away from the drug 
caffeine, they may be exposing them- 
selves to other drugs in the process. 
Many teas are made from plants and 
roots that have a drug-like effect. Some 
are more harmful than others. 

Used medicinally for centuries, herbs 
can provide relief from symptoms rang- 
ing from coughs and sore throats to 
serious disease. Valerian tea has been call- 
ed nature’s tranquilizer. Pau d’arco is 
thought to be helpful in protecting peo- 
ple from AIDS. 

Moderate use of herbal teas is probably 


safe. Consumers should be aware, 
however, that some herbs may be dead- 
ly. Pennyroyal may cause miscarriage 
and damage the genital urinary system. 
Comfrey root may be toxic to the liver 
and cause cancer. Tannic acid, present in 
most teas, has been found to cause cancer 
of the esophogus, unless diluted by milk. 

Bardock root may cause blurred vision 
and behavioral changes. Cathartic teas 
may produce severe diarrhea. Allergenic 
reactions can be caused by chamomile, 
marigold and dandelion teas. Lobelia in- 
flatra (Indian tobacco) can be fatal as it 
contains harmful alkaloids. 

Some herbal teas from South America, 
Health Inca Tea and Mate de Coca, have 
been found to contain cocaine. 


Because of this, league officials have 
decreed that Roxbury forfeit any and all 
games in which the ineligible players were 
used. 

The number of games Roxbury had to 
forfeit turned out to be so substantial 
that they were dropped out of first place 
in the MCCAC, and are now ineligible for 
post season tournament play as well. This 
means the Lady Knights are now 
MCCAC champions with a chance to de- 
fend that title in the MCCAC 
tournament. 

Another repercussion of this situation 
is that Roxbury’s two victories over Nor- 
thern Essex this season were among the 
forfeited games. Taking these two losses 
out of the loss column and adding them 
to the win column improves the Lady 
Knights’ record to a very impressive 22-5. 

One brief low point 

The one brief low point for the ladies 
over the past couple of weeks was the 
96-42 pummeling suffered at the hands of 
the high-scoring team from Mitchell 
Junior College. 

As good as the Lady Knights are, they 
were no match for this superior basket- 
ball team. 


season at 


by John Foley 


It has indeed been a banner year for 
Northern Essex varsity basketball. In ad- 
dition to the fine season turned in by the 
Lady Knights, the NECC men were not 
to be outdone. They finished their season’ 
at 21-7. 

The men also have their sights set on 
post-season tournament play. 


As good as the season was for the men, 
their season ended on a sour note. They 
lost their last four games and five out of 
their last seven. So, it’s not hard to im- 
agine what that 21-7 mark would have 


‘looked like had the men finished strong. 


“We had some injuries, a few internal 
problems and I think we might have tried 
alittle toward the end of the season,” said 
head coach Mike Rowinski. 

They also lost their team leader and 
leading scorer Dave Antzack at the end 
of the season. 

“Dave is a very valuable player, and his 
absence hurt us,” added Rowinski. 

Number 1 in the nation 
For most of the early part of the season 


Two of these superior forces were #31 
Chris Hoplans, who stands in at 6’7”, and 
#32 Gina McLain, 6’2’’. Both girls saw 
substantial playing time, enabling Mit- 
chell to out rebound NECC by an over- 
whelming 60-24. 

With this dominating inside game, 
coupled with their extraordinary outside 
shooting, they piled up an incredible 96 
points, while never letting the game get 
close. 


Women reach important goal 

According to Woodbury, the team has 
more than a good chance of being one of 
the eight teams to be invited to to the 
NJCAA tournament this year. 

This is considered one of the most 
prestigious junior college tournaments in 
the state. 

“This is the biggy. You don’t turn this 
one down. It was one of our primary goals 
at the start of the season,” she said. 

A Northern Essex women’s basketball 
team has never gone to this tournament, 
and they are excited about this year’s 
possibility. Official invitation go out Feb. 
23. 


21-/ 


the men’s team was number one in total 
defense in the national junior college 
rankings. 

“Defense was our trademark this 
season, but towards the end we lost some 
of that tenacious, hustle spirit that made 
our defense work so well,’ Rowinski 
pointed out. 

By the close of the season they had 
dropped to the number six spot in the 
defense rankings. 


Men vie for NJCAA bid 

The men, like the women, are looking 
to fulfill one of their pre-season goals with 
an invitation to the NJCAA Tournament. 

If this hope is not realized, they expect 
to play in the Greater Boston Small Col- 
lege Tournament. The Northern Essex 
men are the defending champions of this 
tournament. 

All else aside, Rowinski is extremely 
optimistic about the future. 

“Most of all the guys, hopefully in- 
cluding Antzack, will be returning next 
year.” he says. 


Travel Tips for spring break 


by Eddie McCann 

Get out the tanning lotion, bring out 
the surfboards, put away those skis. 
Spring break is just around the corner. 
No matter where you plan to spend it, 
make sure that enough time is given to 
prepare for the trip. 

.Eleanor Fulgione, sales agent for 
Prestige Travel, Salem, N.H., has been 
with the firm for eight years. 

Fulgione said, ‘‘Select a good travel 
agency to help plan the trip. 

“We want to give the customer the best 
information and the best fares and service 
possible,” she added. The agency will do 
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the research and digging to get the 
customer the best bargain. 

Fulgione also said, ‘‘It’s not bad to do 
your own research, in fact, to make sure 
that your agent is doing the best job 
possible, check around yourself. 

“Make sure the agent has been to the 
place you wish to visit and has enough 
knowledge to lead the customer in the 
right direction. 

“Tf something is too good to be true, it 
probably is. Make sure you read the small 
print. Airlines are notorious for advertis- 
ing, and the customer must remember he 
gets what he pays for,’’ she warned. 
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Feedback ) Feb. a 1986 — page twenty 
Will the shuttle accident affect space flights? 


by Maria Manzi and Philip Corey — aera ' 5 


: ate 2 Brian Bickford, business manage- * le se = eS Fi ok 
Susan Williams, journalism: “I don’t think there will be any ment: ‘I hope it will make them Travis Gitchel, liberal arts: “I think Kyle Lubltz, business transfer: “I 
major setback. The probing will go on for a long time. I think take greater precautions next time the President summed it up the think people will be more involved 
they will check the shuttle out more. There are going to be they try something like that. More _ best. It’s a tragedy but youhave to but not many people will be anxious 
accidents in anything you do.” things should be taken into continue. Youcan’t think about the — to volunteer for space. This tragedy 
ee consideration.” past.” will remain in memory for years to 
come.” 


Jim Lee, business management: eee 1 
le will be more careful. They ~ 5 “In the short run, it’s going to have. sien a EGE pai oti 
al apend more time before iuie Tracy Deveau, commercial art: everyone thinking about safety.In Jon Malone, engineering science: “‘I feel that the long range 
ching because it’s such a tragic [tS a setback for the next the future it will not affect the pro- effects will only encourage the space program to expand quickly — »— 
accident.” exploration. gram at all.” and to have broader goals. 
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Rte. 125, Plaistow, New Hampshire 


IT’S CHOICE! 


Your car is here now 
USED CARS FOR SALE! — 
Between $100 and $1,000 | 


#601702 1975 Datsun 710 Good transport. _ 


It’s not where 
you ve been, but 
where you're going 
that makes the 
difference. 
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A" if where you’re going demands 
resourcefulness, intellect, or a 
hunger for truth, consider today’s liberal 

arts education at Suffolk University. 


We offer smaller classes, convenient 


downtown Boston location, more personal #601720 1977 Plymouth Volare 4-door, slant six 
attention, “open door” accessibility to faculty 
and staff, and lower tuition than other major Between $1 ,000 and $2,000 4 
universities in New England. pahteel'| 

At Suffolk, you can develop cammunica- aie she ch oe t yates ge fa 
tion, analytical, and management skills. Learn Oe ae Te ee 
to solve problems, recognize opportunities, 
and handle life situations as they come your < Between $2,000 and $3,000 
ney: cea ied addi Aig eres #U601046 1982 Plymouth Reliant Coupe Super buy! ~ 

You'll learn from some of the best minds in #U601681 1982 Pl th Reli Cc A amt} 
mathematics, computer technology, communications, biol- my onan eer SaeN 
Sey ero verion see sociology, and many other fields. Between $3,000 and $4,000 

0 find out how good you really are, or how far youcan : 

really go, find out more about Suffolk University’s College of ‘ i 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. Use the coupon below or call our prove aeat oa iti pete Bes. 
Admissions Office at 723-4700, ext. 71. 601373 1981 Chevy Malibu | 6-cyl, auto. 

---==-------- Between $4,000 and $5,000 

Transfer to Suffolk’ nex ; y ? 
Admissions Office/Sutffolk University #601713 1984 Turismo 17,000 miles 
8 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 02108 #601716 1983 Mercury Capri Stand., 17,000 s 


Your car is here now ... in the lot 
$1995 to $10,000 i 
Student Financing Available 
COME IN TODAY 
CALL 382-9286 
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